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Where is the farm machinery that will 
not be used until next season? If you 
have more machinery than storage room, 
see if some plan can not be made where- 
by a neighbor who has plenty of barn or 
shed room can let you have room for stor- 
ing it. Do something. Don’t let the storms, 
sun and wind destroy such property; you 
simply can’t afford it. It is such neglect 
that leads farmers to declare that farm- 
ing doesn’t pay. It was a pleasure recent- 
ly to hear a farmer, whose tool-house is 
in good order, tell how long a hoe handle 
had been used. His farm everywhere 
shows the same thrift. A neglected pile 
of farm machinery always tells its own 
story and likewise that of its owner. 





THE GREAT 8ST. LOUIS FAIR 
Is in progress this week, and at this writ- 
ing, with pleasant weather prevailing, 
this, the 40th annual fair, promises to be 
very successful. We will have more to 
say about it next week. 


REVIVE THE GRANGE. 


Mr. C. O, Raine, master of the Missouri 
State Grange, Benjamin, Mo., is trying to 
secure the reorganization of the granges 
of Missouri. At one time there were near- 
ly three thousand active granges in this 
state, but most of them have become dor- 
mant. In the Northern and Eastern 
States the granges are flourishing and 
have been for years. They have been 
found useful as well as filling a social 
want that should not be overlooked by 
farmers. The Missouri granges in former 
years performed a needed work, and their 
re-establishment would be attended by 
beneficial results to the farming class. 





GETTING READY. 





Preparation for any work in life or for 
any activity is often the secret of success. 
It is self-evident to many of us that when 
a4 man is ready his opportunity comes. To 
no one more than to the farmer is the 
hecessity of being in readiness essential to 
Success; for much of the farmers’ success 
depends on being ready to take advantage 
of a good day for seeding, or for harvest- 
ing, or being fully prepared to house the 
cow and her young calf if cold rains pre- 
vail when it is a day or two old, or on 
having warm, comfortable quarters for 
the sow and her young litter. 

Now is the season for much of this 
Preparation. See that all sheds are in 
Sood repair where the young stock is to 
be sheltered. If it has before been ex- 
posed to the winter storms, plan to have 
all young things housed. It is not only 
humane to do so, but is more profitable. 

Make proper provision for a water sup- 
ply. Such neglect, if the winter is dry, 
makes caring for stock very laborious and 
compels the farmer to endanger his own 
health by exposure in either hauling water 
or driving stock long distances, with the 
added risk of the stock, under such condi- 
“ons, not getting sufficient water. It will 
Sreatly facilitate feeding during periods 
of extreme cold if feed for such times has 
been stored under cover where the stock 
's housed. Stoek is kept for the benefit of 
the man, and hence all the conditions of 
keeping it should be arranged so it will 
Pay most with the least expostire to the 
farmer himself. These are phases of 
farming that must be considered. 

The wood-pile should not be forgotten 
until snow or bad roads make the getting 
°f wood so difficult. Then, too, with -fav- 
orable autumn weather, corn gathering 
Should not be deferred until much of it 
pe to be dug out of snow. It is the put- 

‘ng off of such tasks that often makes 
them so hard, 

If barn improvements are contemplated, 
this season of the year seems the most 
favorable to make them. All crops 
have been harvested but the corn, apples 


crowding as in the spring. Then, too, this 
's often the best time for the farmer to 
flourish the paint brush. Paint is a great 
Preserver and gives a neat effect that 


The farmer who is thus ready does not 
dread the winter. He knows that the 
work that must be done has been so ar- 
ranged that he will have much time for 
reading, and making plans for the next 
season's crops. 


WEEK BY WEEK. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: A certain 
writer in your vicinity has lately written 
an-article entitled ‘‘The Menace of the 
City,” in which he sgys that the farms 
are being depopulated by the towns and 
cities. The writer has certainly been 
emulating the “Sleeping Beauty in the 
Wood,” for at least 30 years; or is he Rip 
Van Winkle? 

The fact is that in these ends at least 
there are 20 souls in the country—and 
more—than there were 30 years ago. Then 
between my home and the nearest town 
to the north were 18 miles, and but two 
houses in the whole distance. Nowhere in 
all those miles had the road a fence on 
both sides. > 

It is 12 miles from home to my county 
seat. There were 80 rods of road with a 
fence on either side. It was a vast prairie 
on all sides. The bluestem was rank and 
dense. More than once I have had to fire 
against a coming prairie fire; for I was 
the County Surveyor and I never went 
without matches in my pocket. 

To-day all these prairies, and also the 
woods along the little rivers, are fenced. 
Not an outlying prairie. In every direc- 
tion are groves and orchards proclaiming 
that there is a blessed farmstead. I have 
two sons on their own farms, which make 
three farms instead of one, and I am one 
of the least examples. The good brother 
is beside himself. Much pondering over 
city evils has blurred his mental eyes. 
He also states that machinery has driv- 
en laboring men to the cities, depleting 
the farms of men. This is a very wide 
mistake. Machinery has made it possible 
to cultivate ten times as many acres. 
There can be no doubt of this among in- 
telligent farmers. 

When I was a lad I have taken up down 
grain with a reap-hook, i. e., a sickle. The 
standing grain was cradled. I have cra- 
died and also bound after the cradle a 
good many days. We could not raise many 
acres to be harvested by such crude 
means. Hands were scarcer then than 
now. There are, indeed, many more 
hired men on farms now than ever before. 
In those “good old pod-augur days,” I 
have mowed with a scythe with haif a 
dozen or more men. Day by day, from 
morning till night have I made one swath 
after another for one dollar a day. It is 
clear that the meadows were necessarily 
limited by the scythe. Now with the 
mowing machine we can have large mead- 
ows with a reasonable assurance that 
they can be cut and saved. I for one 
thank the good Lord that the old, back- 
breaking methods are gone, forever gone. 
I have followed the plow on foot and the 
cultivator until I was as tired as if I had 
marched all day. Now, if I should do 
either I would ride. Yes, sir, I most as- 
suredly would ride. I am not sure that I 
would turn over a foot more than when I 
walked in the furrow, but I know well 
that I wouldn't go to bed with the 
legache. 

The writer alluded to above is, as the 
boys say, “off his base.”” He’s a century, 
or half a century, behind the procession. 
In his article he has bitten off more than 
he could chew and has thereby impaired 
his digestion. 


“Say, my Horatio, dream again, perhaps 

The nightmare sitting on thy sleeping 
brain 

Will vanish; and a sane and rising sun 

Dispel the dusty cobwebs from thine eyes, 

Thy sight restoring.” 


I will always endorse anything calcu- 
lated to destroy the saloon and purify the 
slums of our cities. I have for years 
fought the saloon in public and in private, 
and expect to all the days of my life. But 
I am a farmer parson and shall try and 
keep up my agricultural end of the dou- 
bletree. 

The men whose names are found in the 
riots of our cities, saloonists and anarch- 
ists, are not from the farms. 

The other day on my charge I spoke at 
a picnic—by request—on birds and “‘little 
beasties,’ insects and flowers and fruits. 
I have addressed in other days a good 
many audiences, but I thought as I looked 
into the faces of my farmer folk that I 
never had more attentive and apprecia- 
tive hearers. The topics, of course, were 
all native, to the manor born, and I gath- 
ered, by the many questions asked after 
I was done, that these topics were often 
thought upon by my farmer people. I 
don’t see how it could be otherwise. One 
man said he knew that ants had a keen 
smell. I had found it out one Sunday 
morring while minding a contrary cow 
which the matron was trying to milk. I 
stood by the fence, the top rail of which 
was a pole. I noticed ants going along 
carrying food towards a little bur oak 
which formed one end of the panel. I 
drew my hand across the top in two 
places and the ants stopped at both spots 
and investigated. I’m sorry to state that 
while I was watching the ants the wretch- 
ed cow gave a sudden jump and over went 
the pail of milk, and, worst of all, I got 
a scolding. However, I had proved a fact, 
and we had lots of milk besides that of 
the jumping cow. E. B. HEATON. 





nothing else will. 


Towa. 


NOTES FROM AN OHIO FARM. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Perhaps it is 
a little late to write about selecting seed 
corn in the field, but there is still time to 
gather seed which will be much surer to 
grow and will give a better crop than 
seed taken from the crib in spring. 
For several years my plan has been to 
go into the field with a sack or basket, 
when the first ears were geiting ripe, and 
when I find a stalk that is leafy, sturdy 
and strong, bearing an ear not too high, 
that ear is saved for seed. 
I do not pick for the largest ears, but 
want those of even size from tip to butt, 
and well covered with grain at the tip. A 
small cob is always desirable; and I sel- 
dom shell an ear for seed without first 
breaking it in two to observe the size of 
cob. 
Good seed may be saved when husking 
from the shock or from the stalk, by hav- 
ing a box swung behind the tail gate of 
the wagon bed, and throwing desirable 
ears into it. But no matter which plan 
you pursue, be sure to save your seed in 
the fall. wf 
It is said that a noted corn grower of- 
fered $1,000 for a bushel of seed corn that 
would grow corn having the ability to 
stand drouth as well as sorghum, and to 
bear on good corn land 7 bushels per 
acre. 
In this connection I will say that last 
April I planted a small plot of some sort 
of Mexican corn. It made stalks 18 to 2 
feet high, never showed a yellow blade in 
all the dry weather we had; but its ears 
are 15 feet from the ground; and it would 
not make 15 bushels per acre. I think it 
possible to cross this corn with some oth- 
er variety and retain its drouth resisting 
quality. Here is work for the experiment 
stations. 
SORGHUM SEED.—‘Shelby” deserves 
thanks for calling the attention of our 
readers to the fact that the seed of sorg- 
hum is well worth saving, We prize it 
above all other grains as an egg-produc- 
ing feed in winter; and our young chick- 
ens make better growth on it than any- 
thing else we have fed. It will pay to grow 
sorghum for the seed alone, if the seed is 
fed to laying hens in winter. Kaffir corn 
is just as good a feed, but the English 
sparrows will come for miles to eat it up 
when in the dough state, while they do 
but little damage to the cane seed. 
MOLES do us a great deal of damage on 
our hill lands. They make their runs up 
and down the hills and start washes the 
first heavy rain. On my plot that I have 
set apart for meadow next year they have 
worked up the soil in several places to the 
extent of two or three square rods in a 
place. We have never been successful in 
poisoning moles in cultivated land; but 
soaked ‘corn rolled in Paris green will run 
them out of lawns and yards. Perhaps 
bits of raw beef, poisoned, would do the 
same work in plowed fields. We are going 
to try it next week. We have not dared 
to sow our seed on this meadow plot ow- 
ing to the great prevalence of grasshop- 
pers, but intend to do the seeding the last 
days of September. I mention this matter 
for I shall want to refer to it again. 
A SUGGESTION.—Here is another item 
for those who write for the RURAL 
WORLD. Tell us of your prospective op- 
erations on the farm; and when you write 
of them after the crop is harvested, we 
will all feel more interest in them. Tell 
us of your mistakes and failures as well 
as of your successes, We all know of the 
almost uniform success of our German 
farmers. I once asked one of these men 
why it was that Germans seem to succeed 
so often where others fail. “Vell,” says 
he, “you fellers make some mistakes dis 
year and you go right on and makes der 
same ones next year. A Dutchman don’t 
make der same mistakes twice.” The 
German profits by his mistakes and 
guards against them. The American for- 
gets that the mistake has cost him dearly 
and proceeds on the same line again. 
WALNUTS FOR HENS.—The nutting 
season is near at hand. Walnuts may be 
gathered in large quantities in many 
places and they make excellent feed for 
laying hens. The nuts need not be hulled. 
Lay them on boards until they have had a 
few hard freezes; then some dry day put 
them into a shed or barn. A bucketful 
mashed up with an old ax, and thrown to 
the hens of a winter’s morning, will do as 
much good as green cut bone at less cost. 
I met a man in Chicago the other day 
who said that he heard me tell this at a 
Central Ohio Institute some years ago, 


bushel than corn. c. D. LYON. 


Southern Ohio. 
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great events both pleasing and painful. 


of life at Galveston, Tex. 


plied. 





and that he had been feeding walnuts ever 
since and considered them worth more per 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The year 1900 
is fast passing, and with it passes many 


One of the most sorrowful happenings 
was the great storm and consequent loss 
Surely nothing 
in the history of this country can compare 
with the widespread disaster, loss of life 
and property, at Galveston. But the pleas- 
ant part comes in the willingness of every 
one to help the unfortunate in their great 
distress, and now we see trainloads of 
provisions and clothing hurrying to the 
scene of disaster and thousands of dollars 
in money pouring into the stricken terri- 
tory. Such is humane sympathy, that it 
stops only when wants are liberally sup- 





perous for the farmer. The wheat crop 
was a total failure, but the oat crop was 
a fairly good one and is selling at from 18c 
to 2c per bushel. The corn crop is good, 
not an extra one, but a fair crop. The 
wind in this month blew down considera- 
ble of it, and many of the ears that lie on 
the ground are spoiled; but the wind did 
not cover near all of this part of country. 
Timothy was not very heavy owing to the 
dry weather in April, but the crop was se- 
cured in good condition. Pastures are liv- 
ened up again. 

There will not be much wheat sown hére 
this year—some say not one-tenth as 
much—but not more than half as much as 
was sown the two years just passed. But 
I think the fly is no more. | have not seen 
a fly this fall; and for three years, at this 
time of year, they have been flying thick 
and all wheat ground has been full of 
eggs. This is a good time to sow. The 
ground here is in the best of condition, 
and a wheat crop another year will be 
worth something to the farmer. 

Corn husking will commence the first of 
the month. Corn wil! do to crib now, if 
eare is taken to keep all husks and silk 
out of the crib. We have had two light 
frosts, but the weather was se dry and 
the ground so warm that not near all of 
vegetation is killed. 

Good No. 2 wheat sells here at 73c; cora, 
37c to 38c; oats, 18c to 20c; rye, 40c; pota- 
toes, 45c; onions, #c; hogs, $4.75 to $5.29; 
cows, $35 to $50; calves from $10 to $20; 
horses from $50 to $150. 


Tippecanoe Co., Ind. ASA MARKEL. 








PEBBLES FROM THE POTOMAC. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The Warren- 
ton Horse Show Association has just held 
its second annual exhibit at Warrenton, 
Va., and was a success in every particu- 
lar. The grounds of this association are 
in close proximity to the railroad station. 
Liberal premiums were awarded in about 
30 classes, including breeding, driving, 
saddle horses and hunters. For years 
Warrenton and Fauquier counties have 
been famous for breeding fine horses, and 
that reputation has const&ntly mereased 
until now it is universally conceded that 
no section of the Old Dominion State pro- 
duces a better class of hunters and gen- 
eral utility norses. This section is situ- 
ated in the bluegrass region and affords 
superior pastures for growing colts. The 
association is deserviry of its success. 


WHEAT EXPEKIMENTS.—The De- 
partment of Agriculture is experimenting 
with a wheat yielding problem, with a 
view of increasing the wheat-producing 
capacity of the United States from 5) to 
100 per cent, and at the same time improv- 
ing the grade, and hopes to be succegsful, 
notwithstanding the problem is a difficult 
one to solve. It is desired to procure a 
winter wheat which will be available for 
use in the Red River Valley, a wheat that 
will stand exposure and which will pro- 
duce as good flour as the spring wheat 
now raised in that territory. It is claimed 
by the great millers of the lake regions 
that the best wheat grown in America is 
the spring wheat of the Red River Valley, 
but wheat sown in the spring yields only 
about half the amount per acre that wheat 
in the winter yields, the conditions being 
equally favorable. Therefore the depart- 
ment is endeavoring to remedy this de- 
fect by finding a winter wheat for the Red 
River Valley that will be equal in quality 
and quantity to the spring crop, and thus 
solve the problem of production. 
Experiments are being made with Hun- 
garian wheat, which is claimed to be the 
highest grade of wheat in the world, as 
evidenced by the fact that in the markets 
of the world Hungarian wheat sells for 
higher prices than American wheat. The 
experiments seem to indicate that this 
wheat will maintain its high bread-mak- 
ing qualities here. 

The department is endeavoring to intro- 
duce in the United States a wheat from 
which flour suitable for the making of 
macaroni can be produced. This article 
demands a wheat of the highest glutinous 
qualities, which are in a marked degree 
lacking in the American grain, The Amer- 
ican manufactures are anxious to obtain 
an American flour in order to supply the 
home demand, and thereby successfully 
compete with the macaroni manufactures 
abroad for this product. Samples of suit- 
able grain have been received of Al- 
gerian wheat which have been forwarded 
through the French g0\ ernment, and fav- 
orable results are anticipated. We quote 
Mr. Coville, Chief of the Division of Bot- 
any, on this subject: 

“Formerly all the 
in the United States was imported from 
Europe, but recently macaroni factories 
have been established in this country. We 
have no means of obtaining any statistics 
on this industry at present, but hope the 
census will give us some valuable data. 

“The manufacturers have found, how- 
ever, that the consumers prefer the im- 
ported product, and it has developed that 
the European macaronis are made from a 
peculiarly hard-grained type of wheat 
which we have not heretofore produced in 
the United States. American farmers have 
been growing, of cours, the wheats they 
could market most 4 ivantageously, and 
these have been the wheats suitable for 
the manufacture of bread and pastry 
flours. The macaroni wheats which are 
now being imported into the United States 
in experimental quantities will, it is ex- 
pected, furnish the basis for a great ex- 
tension of the macaroni manufacturing 


macaroni consumed 





THE SEASON here has been fairly pros- 


industry in the United States and create a 


demand for the production of the maca- 
roni wheats in those parts of the country 
to which the experiments now in progress 
show them to be adapted." 

i ee 


OUR FORESTS.—The gradual disap- 
pearance of our valuable woodlands is a 
condition that warns us that the doom of 
the noble forest is near at hand. The 
grand, mysterious forests of America 
have exercised a most important influence 
upon our nation, especially in creating the 
self-reliance, which is a predominating 
feature of American character. The trap- 
pers, hunters and pioneers who plunged 
into the mysterious forests received in- 
structions in Nature's school as nothing 
else could give. As the forest closed be- 
hind the settler he realized that his future 
and that of his family must henceforth 
depend upon himself, his ax and his rifle, 
and in this school he became both cour- 
ageous and resourceful. It behooves us to 
preserve our forests from destruction, A 
vigilant watch on forest fires will save 
thousands of acres. Kansas has set a 
good example by planting trees, until now 
where roved the buffalo in countless herds 
are seen green groves of thrifty trees. Let 
every community emulate the example of 
the pioneers of the far-famed “Sunflower 
State,"’ thus giving to future generations 
a timber supply that will be adequate to 
their demands, For ornamental purposes 
nothing can improve the landscape more 
than groves of oaks and maples, magnifi- 
cent in gorgeous colors at this season of 
the year when every leaf twinkles like a 
colored jewel in the sunlight. Following 
the road winding in beautiful undulations 
through the forest landscape one is im- 
pressed with the importance and value of 
our fast-disappearing woodlands. 
Washington, D.C. 8. F. GILLESPIE. 


GRAND PRAIRIE, ARK., NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The writer 
has a very friendly feeling for the RURAL 
WORLD, and especially does he value the 
advertising columns of the paper, as it 
was through this source that he was per- 
suaded to change his residence from the 
good old state of Missouri to a new home 
in Arkansas. That was in 189. I then 
owned a small! farm of high-priced land in 
the northwest part of the state, and what 
little wealth I had was mostly invested 
in the horse business. The boom and 
bottom had fallen out of horses, and I 
was naturally pretty blue over the situa- 
tion, About this time I happened to no- 
tice the advertisement of a party who 
wanted to trade Arkansas land for horses. 
I lost no time in writing to him, and in 
due time I went down to look at the land. 
A satisfactory trade was agreed upon, and 
I was so well pleased with the country 
that I concluded to sell out in Missouri 
and locate permanently near my new pos- 
sessions in Arkansas. Well, that was 
seven years ago, and I have never regret- 
ted the change. Still, I would not hold 
out the idea that this is a paradise. Every 
country has its faults, its good points and 
its bad. Wherfever a person starts out to 
find a perfect country, he is going to be 
disappointed, if he stops this side of 
heaven. 

As a farming country, this is not as 
good as the best parts of Missouri. But I 
consider it a better stock country and the 
climate is far superior. Land is still low 
in price, and to the man in limited cir- 
cumstances, who knows something of the 
stock business, I would say, come to Ar- 
kansas and get a home for yourself and 
children. Of the different kinds of stock, 
cattle seem to offer the best inducement 
for investment. Cattle, mules and goats 
are generally healthy here; but horses, 
sheep and hogs frequently take sick and 
die. Horses brought from the North do 
not do as well as natives do. 

GINSENG CULTURE.—I have read 
with considerable interest the articles 
that have appeared in the papers about 
ginseng culture. I think the statements 
should be taken with a good deal of al- 
lowance. Like all other fads, no doubt a 
few will make a fortune out of the busi- 
ness, but to the great mass of farmers I 
think it would be a disappointment. 

For the benefit of your southern read- 
ers, I would like you to publish the quar- 
antine regulations in regard to shipping 
southern cattle north. By the way you 
have never given us that information you 
promised about inoculating against Texas 
fever. I hope to see it published soon, and 
in plain “‘farmer-like”’ language. 

Monroe Co., Ark. F. TROTTER. 





CARROLL CO., N. CENTRAL M).— 
The corn crop is about matured, and a 
considerable amount has been cut for fod- 
der. Tobacco has made but little im- 
provement during the past month. Pas- 
tures have been improved by the late 
rains, yet the previous drouth did them in- 
jury. SILAS BALLARD, 
Sept. 27. 

BROWN CO., OHIO.—Three hundred 
shocks of corn 6x24 hills cut up, tobacco is 
all in the barn, potatoes are dug; no ap- 
ples to pick, stock in good condition, stock 
water enough for use, but not abundant. 
Hogs are selling at $6.15 for Oct. 8th-15th 
delivery; no cattle on the market; milk 
cows are $35-$50. No seeding will be done 
for two weeks; many will not sow any 
wheat from fear of chinch bugs and fly. 
The first sales of tobacco 5 to 7 cents in 
winter cases. The crop is large, but 
rough and chaffy. There is a large at- 
tendance at all fairs, health is good, ex- 
cept a few cases of typhoid fever. 





Sept. 24. Cc. D. LYON. 


YARD GRASS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: In the RU- 
RAL WORLD of Sept. 5 Mr. Roe calls at- 
tention to the staying qualities of yard 
grass, In these parts plantain is an un- 
mitigated nuisance in yards, and if this 
yard grass will run the plantain out, or 
hold its own against it, it would be a 
blessing to every one. 

Additional information in regard to this 
grass would be of interest. Can it be 
readily propagated from the seed, and if 
so should it be sown in the spring or in 
the fall, and where can seed be had? 
There are many very unsightly and costly 
washes on rolling land in all localities, 
and it would seem that this grass would 
be well worth a trial to put a stop to this 
wearing away of the fields. 

The despised red top, such a nuisance in 
the meadow, is excellent for this pur- 
pose. Cut pieces of the red top sod of con- 
venient size, and two or three inches 
thick, and plant the sod in the bottom of 
the wash. The roots will spread with re- 
markable vigor, and no amount of cover- 
ing up can smother it out. Set the sod 
with the upper edge considerably the low- 
est, so there will be no danger of the 
piec@s of sod being washed out before 
they can take root. The good character 
given the yard grass by Prof. Phares 
would indicate that if it could be used in 
a similar way that red top can be used in 
preventing washes. It would be much 
more useful as a grass producer; in fact, 
would make the now waste lands on the 
farm of equal value of the best. 

Mr. Norton says, “‘It is rather trouble- 
some,” being difficult to eradicate when 
once established, presumedly. This being 
the case, it would constitute one of its 
most valuable qualities, for the trouble 
with all farm operations to-day is not to 
get rid of a valuable grass, but the su- 
preme labor, trouble and expense, is to 
get valuable grasses started and thor- 
oughly established. SHELBY. 

Shelbina, Mo. 

Yard grass (Eleusine Indica) is an an- 
nual belonging to tropical countries, but 
now naturalized. in most temperate cli- 
mates. From this one would expect to 
find it growing more freely in southern 
states than farther north, and this is the 
case. How far north it will grow with 
sufficient vigor to meet the purposes sug- 
gested by “Shelby’’ can only be deter- 
mined by trial; but the matter would seem 
to us worthy of investigation, It is not 
likely that the seed is on the market, but 
any of our leading seed companies can 
secure it through their southern custom- 
ers. As the seed is sown naturally in the 
fall, that would seem to be the time to 
sow it, but doubtless, as with other grass- 
es, it can be sown in the spring.—Editor. 


CONVENTION OF FARMERS’ CLUBS. 





J. H. Theiss, president of the Concord 
Farmers’ Club, is making an effort to bold 
a mass convention of all the farmers’ 
clubs in St. Louis County, and yesterday 
sent out invitations to the head of each 
organization, soliciting co-operation. Dr. 
8. J. Will, president of the Oakville Club, 
and George W. Sallee, president of the 
Mehlville Club, are in accord with the 
movement, but the leaders of the other 
clubs have not as yet expressed them- 
selves. There are six clubs in the coun- 
ty, each having a strong membership, The 
three in the southern part of county have 
an aggregate membership of 800. The 
proposition is to base the representation 
at the convention on the number of mem- 
bers, in addition to the president and re- 
cording secretary of each club, who are 
to be delegates at large. Clayton is the 
place named for the convention, and No- 
vember 19 the date. 


MISSOURI CROP NOTES. 
JASPER CO., 8. W. MO.—Wheat and 
oats are extra good this year in both 
quality and quantity. J. C. M’KAY. 
Sept. 27. . 


MORGAN CO., CENTRAL MO.—Fall 
plowing for wheat and corn is now under 
way. Heavy rains yesterday wil be very 
helpful to fall pastures. 

PETER PORTER. 


COLE CO., CENTRAL MO.— — The 
weather is favorable for sowirg wheat. 


Pastures are good. Farm work is 
progressing nicely. HY. B. BODE. 
Sept. 26 


E. MO.—The yield of 
corn and oats ig nearly normal. Oats 
generally are good in quality. Corn is 
not at all good, being quite chaffy. 

J. R. RICE. 


RALLS CO., N. 


Sept. 27. 


PPRRY CoO., 8. E. MO.—Wheat was 
damaged some just before harvest; cause 
not known. Oats were good, but injured 
by wind, Corn was damaged by drouth, 

A. H. CASHION. 

Sept. 27. 


MILLER CO., CENTRAL MO.—The 
weather for fall seeding has been excep- 
tionally good, and an increased acreage 
will be the result. There are not as many 
insects as usual at this time of year. 

G. R. WEEKS. 

Sept. 27. 


LINN CO., N. CENTRAL.—Our early 
corn, or corn planted in April, is good. 
The corn planted later is very poor on 
account of drouth. But the dry spell now 
seems to be about over, as we are getting 
frequent Lag ge = on ~, ground is 

too dry to plow for whea 
ine cael r Cc. G. BIGGER. 
Sept. 27. . , 











AUDRAIN CoO., N. E. MO.—Apples are 
falling off badly. Wheat has not all been 
sown yet. The ground is in good condition. 

GUY M’'CUNE. 
Sept. 27. 
LACLEDE CO., SOUTH CENTRAL 
MO.—We are having an abundance of 
rain this fall, and corn tn shock is being 
damaged some from this cause. 
Sept. 26, J. M. RAGLAND. 


AUDRAIN CoO., N. E. MO.—There have 
been no frosts yet. All crops are matur- 
ing nicely. The strong winds have dam- 
aged the apple crop. We are having plenty 
of rain, and fall pastures are good. 

J. B. POOL. 
Sept. 27. 
ANDREW CO., N. W. MO.—The season 
has been good for almost all growing 
crops—wheat and corn especially. Apples 
will probably make one-fourth of a crop. 
It is a little too dry for fall seeding. 
Sept. 27. W. J. BEALE. 





BUCHANAN CoO., N. W. MO.—The qua!- 
ity of the wheat this year, 1900, is higher 
than it was in 1899. Late potatoes are 
almost a total failure. Early potatoes 
were a fair crop, but not enough for home 
use. JOHN C. BENDER. 
Sept. 27. 

HENRY CO., W. CENTRAL MO.—The 
storms of August 2% and 26 blew down 
much of the corn, and then the bugs 
worked on it. To this fact is due more 
injury to the crop in this part than is 
suspected. H, P. BROWN. 
Sept. 27. 


BARTON CO., 8. W. MO.—Continued 
rains through Septemter have been of 
benefit to corn and they have especially 
helped the pastures, which are much bet- 
ter than usual. The ground is in fine con- 
dition for seeding. 8. P. FINLEY. 

September 27. a 
MARIES CO., E. CENTRAL MO.—Corn 
is not as good as we thought it would be. 
The three weeks’ drouth with the chinch 
bugs cut it short in this section. ‘There is 
a good deal of grass being sown. As the 
army worm destroyed the greater part of 


the meadow last fall, our hay crop is 
short. J. E. LOVE. 
Sept. 27. 


SCHUYLER CO., N. E. MO.—Apples in 
this vicinity are dwarfy and worm-eaten. 
Sweet potatoes are quite small. The to- 
bacco has been badly damaged by wind 
and worms, the latter being the worst 
ever known here, The continued drouth 
has forced farmers to feed stock dry feed. 
MONROE FUGATE. 
Sept. 27. 


OZARK CoO., 8. CENTRAL MO.—There 
has been a great deal of wet weather 
since the last of August. Sweet potatoes 
have grown finely since the rains, though 
we thought they were ruined by the 
drouth. The drouth in August injured 
cotton considerably. The wet weather is 
now injuring corn in the shock. 

L. E. BROWN. 
Sept. 27. 4 
TANEY CoO., 8. W. MO.—The continued 
wet weather has retarded fall plowing 
some. The rains have damaged cotton 
by starting a rank second or fall growth, 
thereby retarding the opening. The fruit 
or cotton is small, and the lint will be 
short. Corn that is cut and shocked is 
damaged by the wet weather. 

J. W. OWEN. 
Sept. 27. e 
POLK Co., 8. W. MO.—Wheat, oats, 
corn, both white and sweet potatoes are 
full crops, and of fine quality. Apples 
are falling off very badly. The bitter rot 
has attacked some orchards and has 
ruined at least two-thirds of the crop in 
orchards that are affected. Where there 
is no bitter rot the apples are unusually 
fine. J. M. ZUMWALT. 

Sept. 27. 

M’DONALD CoO., 8S. W. MO.-—It has 
been very wet the last two weeks and 
farmers are behind in sowing wheat. The 
corn crop is not what the farmers antic- 
ipated on account of the dry weather in 
the latter part of July and during the 
first part of August. Hogs are scarce and 
are bringing a good price. Young mules 
are in good demand, bringing all the 
way from $90 to $0. 

CHAS. EVANS. 

Sept. 27. 

JOHNSON CO., CENTRAL MO.—This 
has been a rainy week, rain having fallen, 
almost every day since Tuesday morning, 
September 25. The wheat fields appear 
quite differently from what they did at 
this time last year. Then it was dry and 


the wheat came up in spots. Now the 
flelds are a beautiful green, and if we 


have a late fall they will have to be 
pastured, H. W. ROOP. 


BUTLER CoO., 8S. E. MO.—The rains of 
the past month have increased the condi- 
tion of late corn. It will make about one- 
third of a crop. Early corn will yield 
from a half to three-fourths of a crop. 
The hay crop was a failure. A great deal 
of wheat will be sown in this county this 
fall; also considerable grass. Stock is in 
good condition. The range is good and 
hogs will fatten on the range. 

J. L. DAVIDSON. 

September 22. 
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OFFICE MISSOURI DAIRY ASSOCIA- 
T*ON, 1213 Chemical Building, St. Louis, 
Mo. Norman J. Colman, President; Lev: 


Chubbuck, Secretary. 





DAIRY MEETINGS. 


Iowa State Dairy Association at Storm 
Wednesday and Thurs- 


Lake, Tuesday, 
day, Nov. 13, 14, 15, 1900. 


Minnesota Butter and Cheesemakers’ 
Minn., Nov. 2- 
23, 1900. No special’ premiums, only cash | - 


Association at Fairmont, 


contributions to the pro rata fund. 
Missouri Dairy Association, 
City, Mo., Dec. 18-20, 1900. 


Kansas | 








SUGGESTIONS. 





“BUFF JERSEY” 


dar Hill Jersey 
the coming winter: 


half and half, 


sorghum and corn, 
30 tons of prime 


tons of corn ensilage), 


timothy hay, 2 acres of heavy oats in the | ing silly. So, no matter what the evidence 
sheaf, 130 large shocks of sorghum, 250 |is in the cases which are being brought 
shocks of corn and a car load of cotton- | before him, there is no chance to secure a 
seed meal conviction, and it is a waste of time and 
COST OF PRODUCTION.—The question | money to try to enforce the law in St. 
of cost of production is of more import- Louis. The cases are continued as long 
as possible, and then dismissed on the 


ance to the dairyman than that of price 
received for the product. The general de- 
mand will keep the somewhere in 
vicinity of average cost of production, but 
this average is usually considerable 
more than is necessary when 


price 


cost 
absolutely 


the most economical methods are prac- 
ticed. What the live dairyman wants to 
study, then, is how to economize and 


save in cost of production, and make this 
much less than the average. 
But it does not follow that cost of pro- 


duction will be lessened by withholding 

food or refraining from buying lumber Federal Court, not only was a conviction 

with which to make the barn warm. secured, but the constitutionality of the 
COW COMFORT PAYS.—Not all who law was upheld. Anywhere in the State, 

call themselves dairymen appreciate how | ©xcePt in St. Louis, the cases may be 


a factor in affecting profits is 


important 

comfort One may have well-bred cows 
and feed them abundantly and on good 
food, but unless they are comfortable the 


results will be disappointing. And given 
this in the shape of a warm, well-lighted 
barn and a clean, well-bedded stall, very 
ordinary cows as to breeding will usually 
more than pay their board. 

It is not necessary that a cow stable be 
a costly affair to be comfortable for the 
cow. One made of poles and covered with 
straw can be made to meet her notion on 
this point. Now is the time to be making 
preparations for the cows’ comfort. 

WHAT MAKES THE PRICE.—From # 
cents per 100 pounds of milk to $6 is a big 
advance in price. The former is not far 
from the price received by many RURAL 
WORLD readers for milk sold to cream- 
eries and cheese factories, and is even 
more than is received when butter is made 
under ordinary farm conditions and the 
product taken to the local store. The lat- 
ter is what Stephen Francisco, of Caldwell, 
N. J., gets for his milk, the product of a 
500-cow dairy. How can he get ten times 
as much for his product as do other dairy- 
men? Because he has access to the New 
York City market, but princ ipally because 
of the great care given all along the line 
in producing the milk. Read the story as 
presented in another column. Possibly 
there are some points along the line that 
even the producer of 60-cent milk can 
profit by. Of this we are positive, that no 
one need expect to sell milk for 12 cents 
per quart, no matter where he may be 
located, unless very great pains are taken 
to insure cleanliness and high quality. 
Not only are milk consumers growing 
more particular on these points, but so 
are consumers of butter and other foods; 
and the dairymen who the most nearly 
meet this demand are the ones who will 
get the largest prices for their product 


‘ r ee A. W. Bear, two of Kansas City’s most | equip the plant completely and if the milk 
NATIONAL CREAMERY BUTTER- | energetic butter dealers, appeared before ow fell short the chance for failure 
MAKERS’ ASSOCIATION. the executive committee of the Missouri |was big. With only a skimming station 
Elgin, Ill, Sept. 21, 1900. State Dairy Association at St. Louis and | to provide, less capital is required and the 

Editor RURAL WORLD: The execu- made a successful bid for the December | loss, if the milk supply is smaii, is little, 
tive committee of the National Creamery convention. There was considerable ani-]if anything. In establishing 150 stations 
Butter-makers’ mated competition for the convention, |for the Beatrice Creamery Co., Mr. Mar- 


Association will hold a 
meeting at Omaha, Neb., Oct. 9 to decide 
upon the next meeting place, which, no 
doubt, will be St. Paul, Minn., as this city 
has offered the best inducements thus far 
received. 

Inasmuch as the executive committee 
wishes to get up the most attractive pro- 
gram ever offered, I would like to ask the 
butter-makers who read the RURAL 
WORLD to send any suggestions they 
may have to the secretary's office at El- 
gin. We would like to have their views 
on the matter of getting up an instruct- 
ive program. 

Hoping you will kindly give this room in 
your valuable paper, I remain, 

Elgin, Il. E. SUDENDORF, 


THE STATE ANTI-COLOR OLEO LAW. 


Sec’y. 


The Missouri State Board of Agricul- 
ture, upon which rests the duty of enforc- 
ing the anti-color oleomargarine law, is 
having much difficulty in securing convic- 
tion of violators of the law in St. Louis. 
A number of cases were recently brought 
to trial, but no convictions secured. A city 
daily paper speaks of the matter as fol- 
lows: 

The State Board of Agriculture of Mis- 
souri has decided to withdraw its butter 
inspector from St. Louis, and to make no 
further attempts to secure the enforce- 
ment of the pure butter law in this city as 
long as the bench of the Court of Crim- 
inal Correction is occupied by Judge 
Clark. 

Inspector Luthy will be assigned to duty 
in some other part of the State, and the 





**Uneasy Lies the Head 
That Wears a Crown.’’ 


Bat sach are not the only 
uneasy heads. Overworked 
ewtves, harassed busi- 
ness men, anxious teachers, 
ambitious students—all ages and both 
sexes are uneasy with aches, pains, im- 
pare blood, disordered stomachs, deranged 
paced and liver. For all such, Hood's 
ae y inser polgatny 


hey oad oxic roe Pd 












Never Disappoints 


Hood’s Pills cure liver ills; the non-irritating and 








reports that the Ce- 
Farm herd of cows has 
had provided for them the following for 
400 tons of ensilage 
(100 tons of sorghum ensilage, 200 tons of 
and 100 


sale of oleomargarine as butter will be 
| practically unrestricted. According to the 
official records, there are 22% grocers in 
|} St. Louis who have taken out licenses to 
sell oleomargarine, but all except 10 per 
cent of these profess to handle only pure 
butter. 

Judge W. R. Wilkinson, resident mem- 


ber of the State Board of Agriculture, in 
speaking of the proposed action of the 
board, said: 
“The law was enacted for the purpose 
|of preventing the public from being im- 
| posed upon, and prohibits the coloring of 
|}any substance desired to be used as a 
| substitute for butter, and also the manu- 
|f acture, sale or keeping for sale, and 
| fraudulent use, of any such substance. It, 
however, does not place any restrictions 
}on the manufacture or sale of cleomargar- 
ine, or butterine, if sold on its merits, and 
| not as an imitation of butter. We have 
| worked up a number of cases where the 
| evidence was conclusive, and everywhere 
| in the State, outside of St. Louis, we have 
had no trouble in securing convictions; but 
in this city all cases must be tried in the 
Court of Criminal Correction. Judge Wil- 
| lis Clark has openly shown his antago- 
| nism to the law, and denounced it as be- 


slightest pretext. 

“Our attorney informs us that in the six 
eases for the violation of the butter law 
which came up for trial Friday the State's 
evidence was of the clearest and most 
convincing character, and one of the cases 
was the strongest on behalf of the State 
that he had been able to make. Yet the 
defendant was discharged. 

“In the case against Charles Seheitlein, 
for a violation of the same law, which 
was brought before Judge Adams in the 


brought before a Justice of the Peace, and 
we will endeavor to have the law amend- 
ed so that the same rule will apply to St. 
Louis. Meantime our attorney informs 
us that it will be useless to try to enforce 
the law in this city.” 

DAIRIES. 


INVESTIGATING CITY 





The RURAL WORLD has called atten- 
tion to the conditions under which much 
of the miik consumed in St. Louis is pro- 


duced, about 8,000 cows being kept within 


of cows, kept for dairy purposes, in close- 
ly built districts. It is the opinion of 
those intrusted with the duty of taking 
all precautions to preserve the health of 
the communiy, that tuberculosis or con- 
sumption is spread by means of milk from 
diseased cattle. Dr. H. F. James, who 
was assigned to examine into the condi- 
tion of cows in the district south of Chou- 
teau avenue, in which locality many dai- 
rymen keep cows confined in barns, and 
feed them on what is commonly known as 
“slop,"’ reports that he finds that 4 per 
cent of the well-cared-for cows, as milk- 
ers, are generally good for about eighteen 
months. The average, however, he de- 
clares, is from nine to twelve months. In 
Dr. Charles Ellis’ district, that north of 
Chouteau avenue, the cows are generally 
kept in pastures. Such animals, the doc- 
tor give good milk for a period 
ranging from four to six years. The cows 
closely confined in the district are not 
good milk producers longer than one year. 


States, 


MISSOURI STATE DAIRY ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION DEC. 18-20. 


On Saturday, Sept. 15, J. E. Brady and 


several country towns in the central and 
western parts of the state desiring the 
meeting. Messrs. Brady and Bear, aided 
by representatives of Kansas City’s Con- 


the city limits for that purpose. The city | Station, which the creamery company 
authorities are considering these condi-|leases for a period of ten years. The 
tions. The City Board of Health, the stockholders are paid from 6 to 12 per cent 
“Globe-Democrat” reports, is gathering | on the invested capital, according to the 
information relative to the healthfulness | amount of milk handled by the station. 


the times. 


a cow must suffer, 


reduces the demand for milk or its honest 
products. The fruit growers and general 
farmers need not think that this contest 
concerns dairymen alone. There is a prin- 
ciple at stake. It is easy to see if we 
once abandon the battle and admit the 
right to sell a fraudulent counterfeit of 
butter we shall let down the bars for all 
sorts of food adulterations. Fruit-grow- 
ers who attempted to sell their surplus 
products in the form of juices or jellies 
would soon find themselves confronted by 
even worse foes than oleo. Now Con- 
gressman Payne has put himself squarely 
against the Grout bill, which is a measure 
designed to force the oleo manufacturers 
into honest ways. They have declined to 
be honest on their own account. In our 
judgment Mr. Payne ought to be defeated 
this fall. There is such a vast majority 
to be overcome that he may not get his 
deserts, but the very size of this majority 
will induce many of his party friends to 
vote against him so as to give him a 
sound thrashing and still send him back 
to show his stripes to the oleo crowd. Mr. 
Payne seemed afraid of the oleo trust. 
Vote for the cow rather than for the cow- 
ard. 


HOW THE DAIRY INDUSTRY 
Is Being Developed. 

The Brady-Meriden Creamery Company 
of Kansas City are pushing the work of 
establishing skimming stations in eastern 
Kansas and western Missouri to be trib- 
utary to their immense creamery in Kan- 
sas City. W. W. Marple, formerly with 
the Beatrice Creamery Company at Lin- 
coln, Neb., has been engaged to assist. in 
locating skimming stations. It is the in- 
tention to establish 1,000 stations which 
will be tributary to the central plant. The 
Nebraska creamery, which has 150 sta- 
tions, is, so far, the largest in the country. 
But with the more thickly settled region 
tributary to Kansas City, and the splendid 
railroad facilities of the western Missouri 
metropolis, it will be but a short time un- 
til that city has by far the largest cream- 
ery in the world. 
HOW STATIONS ARE ESTABLISHED. 
—The Kansas City “Packer” says: ‘The 
plan of establishing skimming stations 
practiced by Mr. Marple is simple and 
business-like. A company is organized 
among the farmers with a capital of $2,000. 
is used to build and equip a 


This money 


This gives the patrons an interest in the 
success of the station. The milk the pa- 
trons sell the creamery is paid for each 
month and the price is based on the mar- 
ket quotation of the highest grade of 
creamery butter on the Kansas City mar- 
ket for the month. This insures the pa- 
trons full value for their milk and is a 
thoroughly safe business. The minimum 
quantity of milk that can maintain a sia- 
tion is 3,000 pounds per day, or the product 
of not less than 150 cows. From a country 
town go four miles each way, eight miles 
square, making an area of 64 sections of 
land, or 256 quarter sections. Figuring 
six cows to a quarter section this makes 
1,500 cows in that area. In case one-third 
of these cows supply milk to the station, 
a daily supply amounting to 10,000 pounds 
of milk is provided. This would give the 
patrons 8 or 10 per cent interest on their 
capital invested in the station besides 
making a big cash income to the locality 
for the milk. 

“The systematizing of the 
business has been the making of the in- 
dustry in the West. Under the old plan 
when a promoter would start a creamery 
in a locality much money was required to 


creamery 


ple says only three of them proved fail- 
ures and in these the equipment 
was removed to another point, making no 
loss to the investors. No enlisting of $5,000 


cases 


oleo is the greatest business question of 
So long as oleo can be made of 
cheap fats, and fraudulently sold as but- 
ter, every man who is in partnership with 
because every pound of 
counterfeit fat that is put on the market 


, » placed the advantages of- 
fered by this city before the committee in 
a business-like and convincing manner, 
with the result that the committee decided 


at once to accept the invitation to come to 
Kansas City. The resolutions adopted by 
the Kansas City Fruit and Produce Ex- 
change last Friday, which appeared in 
“The Packer’ last week, helped to get 
the convention for Kansas City. 

The convention will be held Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday, December 18 to 
20 inclusive. The local butter dealers will 
provide a suitable hall for the convention 
otherwise help in the entertainment 
of the delegates and visitors. A list of 
cash and other prizes will also be gotten 
up by Kansas Cityans. An attendance of 
1,000 to 1,200 is expected. Last year Hol- 
den had the convention with an attend- 
ance of 400, which was the biggest on 
record up to that time. Local dealers 
have planned for a systematic advertise- 
ment of the convention throughout the 
state. There are 50 to 60 creameries in 
Missouri, and hundreds of makers of dairy 
butter. The industry the past year or two 
has taken on a decided show of advance- 
ment. Missouri has the facilities for 
making a big and profitable butter state. 
So far the most of the butter industry is 
confined to the northwestern section of 
the state. Local dealers will co-operate 
with the dairy association officers in mak- 
ing an attractive and valuable program.— 
Kansas Ciiy Packer. 


and 


THE OLEO CONGRESSMEN. 





The New York agricultural papers are 


who supported the oleo manufacturers in- 
stead of the plain farmers who manufac- 
ture butter. Here is the way the “Rural 
New Yorker’ goes for Congressman 
Payne: It says: 

Two years ago the Twenty-eighth Con- 
gressional district of New York gave Se- 
reno E. Payne a majority of nearly 10,000 
votes. This district embraces the coun- 
ties of Cayuga, Cortland, Ontario, Wayne 
and Yates. There are in the district 91 
butter and cheese factories, besides thou- 
sands of private dairies where butter is 
made. There are also hundreds of farms 
from which milk is shipped to the city. 
Now the politician may talk about “‘tar- 
iff,’ or ‘‘finance,"’ or “expansion,” but the 
fact is that to those who must live on the 


took a car a week. 
big advantage as a creamery center in 


The mining states of the west are getting 
to be big consumers of creamery butter. 


souri is a great producer of home-made 
butter, 
culty in getting farmers to send their milk 
to a station instead of churning at home. 


convenient 
the productive wealih of a section. 
is how the making of butter at home and 
the sale of butterfat to a creamery sta- 
tion compare. 
at 12c, butterfat is worth l5c. Milk that 
will produce at home three pounds of but- 
ter will contain four pounds of butierfat. 
Thus three pounds of country butter will 
bring 36c, while the four pounds of butter- 
fat will return 60c. 
ing in work and expense. 
estimated the value of milk is enhanced 
50 per cent by 
compared with buttermaking at home. 


couraging and profitable feature in the 
dairy business developed of recent years 


making a big fight against those members | Jersey had the lead and later the Hol- 
of Congress who have been renominated | stein. Neither breed was valuable for 


and $10,000 capital is required and operat- 
ing expenses are light. A better market 
is afforded a larger system also. For in- 
stance the Black Hills mining district of 
the Dakotas for years got its butter from 
the Elgin, Ill., district, because nearer 
sections could not provide it in the quan- 
tity required; one mining concern alone 
Kansas City has a 


supplies in 
warrant. 


that it can turn its market 
whatever direction conditions 


HOW IT PAYS THE FARMER.—‘Mis- 


but creamerymen find little diffi- 


In the first place it pays better; it is more 
and also adds materially to 
Here 


When country butter sells 


Then there is the sav- 
Conservatively 


selling to the creamery 


COWS AND THEIR FEED.—‘An en- 


has been the change in the kind of cows 
used for milk purposes. Formerly the 


beef purposes and the steer calves brought 
in little income. The Jersey is said to be 
too sensitive for general farm purposes; 
when irritated she gives poor results. The 
beef men do not like either kind. At pres- 
ent the beef breeds meet the most favor 
with dairymen. The Durhams, or Short- 
horns, are used extensively. At the Ne- 
braska experiment station, Herefords pro- 
duced milk in liberal quantity that tested 
4 per cent butterfat, as high a test as it 
ever experienced in practical dairying. 
The Galloways and Polled Angus give 
good results. Through this feature the 
dairy and beef interests are made kindred; 
the profitableness of such a condition is 
apparent to any one experienced in either 
industry. Such a condition is especially 





product sent to market from these dairy 





cathartic to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 





farms the fair regulation of the traffic in 


adapted to Missouri. 


is the ideal for the dairy. It is a simple 
feed, well balanced and a great conveni- 
ence to the farmer. It is said to enhance 
the feeding value of corn 300 to 400 per 
cent. Corn is cut when just past the 
roasting ear stage and cut up finely, stalk 
leaves, ears and all. Into an airtight crib 
this is placed and after a few weeks pick- 
ling or curing process is ready for use. It 
will keep in perfect condition until the 
winter is through. Any of the state ex- 
periment stations or dairy authorities will 
furnish detafls of the making of ensilage 
to inquirers. Near Topeka, Kan., there is 
a silo that holds the product of 160 acres 
of corn. 

“An ordinary cow will give 30 pounds of 
milk per day and this will test 3% per 
cent butterfat, or better. This will bring 
a net profit of around $#@ per year for 
each cow, besides paying a good market 
price for the feed consumed. 

“This winter the work of establishing 
skimming stations throughout Missouri 
and eastern Kansas will be pushed rapid- 
ly by Mr. Marple. It took two or three 
years to build up a system of 150 stations 
in Nebraska and in that time six or eight 
times that many will be provided in Mis- 
souri and Kansas. In Nebraska one sta- 
tion is 418 milés from the creamery plant 
and there are stretches of 75 miles between 
stations in some sections. The Brady- 
Meriden Co. is well equipped to handle 
such an immense buginess. It means a 
materia! enrichment of the country trib- 
utary to Kansas City and the establish- 
ment of the biggest creamery system in 
the world here.” 


HOW A 500-COW DAIRY IS MANAGED 





Stephen Francisco of Caldwell, N. J., 
handles a dairy of 500 cow's says “‘Hoard’s 
Dairyman,” how he does it is told in the 
following: 
His daily product is 1,000 gallons of milk, 
which he retails at 12c a quart, and the 
demand exceeds the supply. The milk is 
retailed in New York, Newark and Jersey 
City, and is sold to people who appreciate 
a perfect article, and are willing to pay 
for it. The farm consists of 400 acres. 
THE STABLE.—On a gently sloping hill, 
not far removed from the highway, are 
the two great barns where the cows are 
stabled. These barns are built in T form, 
with corresponding basements under each. 
They have a stall capacity of 275 cows 
each. The lines of stalls are in double 
rows, heads in, in three divisions, so that 
a man standing in the center of the build- 
ing can almost see every cow in it. The 
stalls are on the second floor of the barn, 
which is so built, with double plank and 
cement, as to completely prevent any drip 
into the basement below. 

The stables are very high ceiled, and 
big, roomy windows are abundant. This 
is something which the construction of 
the barn allows without hindrance. The 
ties are of different forms of the swing 
stanchions. The sunken form of floor 
mangers is used. This does away with all 
kinds and forms of boxes. Water is pro- 
vided by an elaborate system of bucket 
basins. There is one basin for each cow, 
and the flow of fresh, pure water into 
these basins is continuous. 

For bedding, the refuse from wood 
working mills is used, and a big force of 
men is constantly at work keeping the 
stable clean. The slightest trace of dirt 
is removed as soon as it can be noticed, 
and at all hours the stable is inviting in 
appearance and odor. 

The system of gutters which is used is 
interspersed with check doors, and great 
iron basins hang beneath them on trip 
hinges. Every ten minutes the contents 
of the gutters are pushed along to the 
check doors, which are automatically 
raised. The waste drops through, the 
doors fall back into place and as each 
basin, which has a capacity of a full wag- 
on load, is filled a wagon is driven under 
it, a lever is pulled, the basin drops and 
the contents are discharged into the wag- 
on, which is drawn directly to the fields. 
This wagon combines the qualities of a 
manure spreader and the fertilizing con- 
tents are spread before the hand of man 
has touched them. 

The basements are kept clean and neat 
and absolutely free from slop and damp- 
ness. Land plaster and South Carolina 
rock are being constantly used as deodo- 
rizers about the premises, and the rank 
smell of the stable is, day in and day 
out, noticeable only by its absence. 

THE PROCESS OF MILKING, as prac- 
ticed in the estab'ishment, is full of inter- 
est. Twice a day, as regularly as the 
days roll round, the cows are groomed. 
The hair of the udder, and of the parts 
adjacent thereto, is kept carefully re- 
moved with clippers. Just before milking 
the udder is thoroughly washed, and a 
man with a knapsack sprayer fills the 
milking stable with a dense, fine spray. 
The purpose of this is to carry all the 
germs possible to the floor. 


each group being under the direct eye of a 
superintendent, who carefully watches 
the work of his men. He insists that they 
shall be perfectly clean before they begin 
to milk, that their hands shall be dry and 
that they shall use the greaiest considera- 
tion in handling the cows. 

Each stable is in charge of a milk boss, 
who superintends the filling of the 85- 
pound milk cans into which the pails of 


the cows. As each milker empiies his 
pail he is forced to wash his hands before 
he goes back to the next cow, and as each 
$%-pound can is filled it is sent to the dairy 
rooms. The cows are never fed until aft- 


room as free from dust and germs as pos- 
sible while the process is going on. 

THE DAIRY HOUSE is built of stone, 
and stands about 60 rods from the stables, 


a higher color to her butter in the sum- 


mer than in the winter, and more when 
her stall is on the south side of a stable 
where the sun can shine in most of the 
day than when she is kept in a dark sta- 
ble. 
eral rule, 
rule, other conditions being the same, that 
her milk will be richer in butter fat dur- 


The milkers are all uniformed. They | ing a succession of pleasant, bright days 
wear white suits, which are washed each | than at the end of two or three cloudy 
day. They are divided into groups of 20, | days, even though they are not cold or 


wet. 
thrifty when confined where they 
get the sunshine. 
man has his stables so that the sun can- 
not shine into them most of the 
will pay him well to alter them around to 
the sunny side, cut away and put in more 
windows, and if he is where cold weather 
prevails 
windows with an air space between them 
milk are emptied as they are drawn from |to give sunlight, 
cold weather. 
tions he should not fail to provide for a |] 
system of perfect ventilation to insure the |t 
health of the 
from unpleasant or injurious bacteria In 
er the milking, the idea being to have the | the room where the milking is done. 


Winslow bi 
Syrup” the Best Remedy for Children westhing. = 


box, and each of the 4,000 quart bottles are 
not only thoroughly washed, according to 
the latest and most approved style, but 
sterilized between each using and kept, 
mouth down, until refilled. The dairy has 
its own ice plant, the ice being made 
from filtered water. 

From first to last every precaution is 
taken to prevent the milk from coming in 
contact with the air, the hands of the 
milkers and the handlers, and with any 
foreign material. 

SANITARY PRECAUTIONS.—It is a 
rule of the establishment that every man 
employed about the cows, in any capacity 
whatever, shall be in perfect health. The 
hospital is quite a distance from the barn, 
and here any employe, no matter how 
trivial his illness may be, is sent on the 
development of his ailment and kept un- 
til he has thoroughly regained his health. 


barns, and, as a usual thing, there are 
two or three inmates in the detention 
house, as it is known about the place. 
Not far away from the main barn is a 
smaller affair used as a detention camp, 
for every cow, as it is brought upon the 
farm, is taken to this house and kept 
there until the tuberculin test has been 
applied. If the animal responds to the 
test, or is found, by the veterinarians em- 
ployed, to be disqualified in any way, it is 
taken to the cow hospital, 40 rods removed, 
and treated or killed, as the diagnosis of 
the case warrants. 
building is lined with iron, and at regular 
intervals it is fumigated, together with the 
occupants. The veterinarian employed in- 
spects each cow once a week and gives 
her a clean bil lof health or sends her to 
the hospital. 
A board of physicians from the cities 
and villages adjacent is appointed to 
make frequent examinations of the estab- 
lishment. They are assisted by a chemist, 
a pathologist, and the dean of the Veter- 
inary College of New York. 
These constitute a board which reports 
the physical condition of the cows, their 
hygienic treatment, the water supply, the 
sanitation of the stables, the character 
and hygienic conditions of the attendants 
and their apparel. Each of these reports 
has to be attested by a majority of the 
board. 
This board, and the idea that it em- 
bodies, has been largely responsible for 
the growth of the business to its present 
magnitude. There is an absolute chemical 
test of the milk each day, and the results, 
for the last four years, are said to have 
been so uniform in quality that the record 
of any one might serve as the average. 
total 


This is the average: Waier, 85.87; 
solids, 14.1; fat, 4.87; milk sugar, 4.70; total 
albumenoids, 3.83; ash, .73. 

FEEDING THE COWS.—The plan of 


feeding the cows is well worth study. In 
each barn is a silo, 30x30 feet and 40 feet 
in length. Into them goes the product of 
40 acres of corn. Other fields are sown 
in clover and the better field crops, and 
fed, in connection with a silage ration of 
about 40 pounds per cow each day, for 366 
days in the year. Mixed grain, to the ex- 
tent of ten pounds on an average, is fed. 
The cows are fed twice a day, not inclu- 
sive of a light feed at midday. In fine 
weather the cows are let out, in sections, 
for a little exercise, but in stormy weath- 
er they are kept in, and this is also the 
summer plan pursued by the proprietor. 
The 5,500 pounds of grain and _ 22,000 
pounds of silage at present fed are taken 
down the alleys separating the rows of 
stalls in tram car from the feed room. An 
electric light plant is now being installed 
by Mr. Francisco, so as to minimize the 
danger from fire and to do away with the 
smells attendant upon the use of other 
lights. 

The men employed around the plant are 
boarded on the farm. They are carefully 
looked after, and no man of bad character 
is employed 

The demand for the milk from Mr. Fran- 
cisco’s dairy now exceeds the supply, as 
previously stated, and he is debating in 
his own mind whether he should enlarge 
the plant or not. 


There are about 50 men employed in the | 


The interior of this | 


STATISTICS OF THE DAIRY INDUS- 
| TRY. 


| (From the address of Geo. M. Whitaker 
at the recent meeting of the Farmers’ Na- 
| tional Congress.) 

The shifting of the center of dairy pro- 
duction from east to west is an interest- 
ing study. Thirty years ago the supply of 
butter and cheese in the Boston market 
came from New England. Then came 
some butter from the west, of poor grade, 
‘fit only for bakers’ use. Now the market 
is largely dependent upon western sup- 
plies and the condition of the Chicago 
market is daily telegraphed and deemed 
necessary for the successful management 
of business. I have alluded to an increase 
‘of 166 per cent in the number of cows in 
the country between the census of 1850 
; and that of 1890 (from 6,000,000 to 16,000,000). 
But the increase in the old dairy section 
—New England, New York and Pennsyl- 
vania, was only 50 per cent—(from 2,000,000 
to 3,000,000). While in the northern cen- 
tral division the increase was 700 per cent 
(from 1,000,000 to 8,000,000). The increase in 
some individual states has been in the 
vicinity of 1,000 per cent. 











Census Census Per ct. 
of 1850. of 1890. of gain 
Dakota ........ 286 y 1,060 
Minnesota .. 607 594,000 977 
| Nebraska 7,000 505,000 710 
California ...... 4.000 317,000 
Oregon . 9,000 114,000 
Iowa ...... 45,000 1,498,000 
Illinois 296,000 1,087,000 
| Michigan .. 99,000 500,000 
| Wisconsin 64,000 792,000 
Missouri - «820,000 851,000 
| Kansas .... 28,000 742,000 
| *In 1860. 


Seven western states made no reports of 
milch cows in 1850, and five of none as late 
as 1860. Of these Colorado reported 77,000 
in 1890. 

Speaking of the north central and west- 
ern divisions, the greatest percentage of 
gain was made between 1850 and 1860—but 
the greatest gain in actual number of 
cows was between 1880 and 1890—2,300,000 
in the north central and 300,000 in the 
western division. 

The number of cows per 1,000 of popula- 
tion for the whole country is 264 and has 
been increasing for two decades (census 
of 1870, 232; of 1880, 248). The number of 
cows per 1,000 of population is greatest in 
the north central division—369, and has 
been increasing for two decades. The 
south central division comes next in dens- 
ity of cow population—258 per 1,000; also 
showing an increase for two decades. 
Other sections show a decrease, the north 
Atlantic having dropped from 230 to 193. 
There has been a decided decrease in sev- 
eral western states due to the rapid 
growth of population incident to the up- 
building of new communities. 

For instance, in thé 1870 census Colo- 
rado is reported as having 625 cows per 
1,000 of population; but the report in 1890 
reduces the figure to 187. 

Some of the largest figures are as fol- 
lows: 


Number of cows 
Per 1,000 of a 







IO iss es od. Tins SbRc cebwde bate’ 

Vermont ....... Got 
South Dakota . . 639 
Kansas ...... . 520 


North Dakota 
Wisconsin 
Nebraska .... 
Minnesota ... 
Texas 
Four states have over milch 
cows—lowa, New York, Illinois and Texas, 


1,000,000 





A MICHIGAN DAIRY WOMAN. 


Mrs. Thayer, who is at the head of the 
dairy department of the Stevens estate at 
Niles, Mich., can give more sound advice 
and valuable pointers in less words re- 
garding matters pertaining to dairying 
than any head of like department it has 
been our lot to meet. 

“No separator can manufacture or cre- 
ate cream; it is not its mission; it is noth- 
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ing more than its name implies—a machine 
lo separate the cream from the other 
constituents of milk. The cow is what 
makes the cream,’ says Mrs. Thayer. All 
the feed in the world will not make a good 
dairy cow unless she is especially quali- 
fied for that mission. Feed is one of the 





DAIRY CATTLE NEED SUNSHINE. 


It is not the change of food that Is the 
cause of butter being more yellow when 
the cows get to pasture, though that has 
much to do with it, but the sunshine 
which they received when out in the pas- 
ture, says the “American Cultivator.” It 
has been proven that the cow standing in 
the barn and fed on winter rations gives 


It has also been found that as a gen- 
or, we will say, an invariable 


No young animals grow strong and 
do not 
If any farmer or dairy- 


day, it 
for double 


in winter, provide 


and still keep out the 
And while making altera- 


animals and the freedom 


t 


favorable 
abundant, we give very little supplemeni- 
ary feed. This season, being a dry one, 
we have to feed meal and bran, and even 
clover hay, 
our corn not being far enough advanced 
to be cut and profitably used.’ 


among dairymen is, 
enough attention to the individuality of 
their cows, 


good cows have to 
keeping the poor, profitless animals. 


creamery are the very essence of cleanli- 
ness, everything has a place, and is in iis 
place. 


to be found there. 
and little encouragement to remain there. 


then separated and the cream sold by 
contract to parties doing business in Niles 
as ice cream manufacturers.—Dairy and 
Creamery. 


factured by D. R. Sperry & Co., Batavia, 
Ill., deserves the attention of our readers. 


without doubt the most durable cooking 
and steaming utensils in the field. 
very quickly emptied and easily kept in 
order. 
and others will observe that they manu- 


adverti 


most important items in milk production 
when fed to the right class and type of 
animal, but much orf this is thrown away 
when fed to some cows, or in other words, 
the cows often eat their heads off.”’ 

Mrs. Thayer says: “Experience is the 
only true guide in the successful manage- 
ment of a dairy. While books are a guide 
to ideas, practice is what pulls the scales 
to a financial success. 

“We have so many things to consider, 
such as the temperament of the various 
members of the dairy; the seasons, and 
their effect as to the kind of rations to 
be used, that we must of necessity be for- 
ever thinking and studying the environ- 
ments of our herds. For instance, in a 
season, when pastures are 


our pastures being dry and 
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No dirty floors, or filthy barnyards are 


Bacteria find poor fare 


All milk at the Stevens place is aerated, 


THE PROFIT FARM BOILER, manu- 
t is valuable for cooking grain and vege- 
ables for live stock and poultry, being 
It is 
butchers 


Dairymen, laundrymen, 


acture articles for their use also. The 
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on lower ground. The milk is conveyed to 
the dairy house from the milking stables, 
four cans at a time by means of an over- 
head wire trolley. The trolley works on 
an endless wire, which pulls the ‘‘empties” 
back to the barn to be refilled. The full 
cans are received through the upper story 
of the dairy house, and as each can is 
taken from the trolley its contents are 
emptied into a triple storied strainer of 
ingenious make. The strainers also act as 
filters, and from them the milk runs over 
a huge cooler, which not only reduces its 
temperature to 38 degrees, but aerates it 
at the same time. 

By this time the milk is in a room which 
is sanitary from every aspect, and which 
is sterilized often. Here the milk is bot- 
tled and sealed, It is then placed in a box 
which is closed and sealed and it is placed 
in a wagon and taken to the train. Asa 
usual rule not more than 12 minutes are 
consumed between the drawing of the 
milk in the stables and the icing of the 
bottled product in the boxes. 





“For feeding, Mr. Marple says, ensilage 


The dairy boasts of a fine sterilizing 


of the very best materials 
thoroughly modern system 





INCHESTER 


REPEATING SHOT GUNS 
are cheap in price, but in price only. 
guns list at $27.00 and Solid Frame guns a $25.00, but 
they will outshoot and outlast the highest priced 
double barreled guns, and they are as safe, reliable 
and handy besides. Winchester Shot Guns are made 


them to be sold at buyable prices: 
FREE—Send name and address on « postal card for 164 page illustrated catalogue. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., New HaveEN, Cr. 
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Horticulture. 


NATIVE SUMMER PERSIMMON 
GROWING ON A CITY LOT. 








A 





pr. C. A. Peterson of this city has 
4d with interest for three years a 
persimmon tree on the lot adjoin- 
premises, which has ripened its 
long before frost. The tree gives its 
ripe persimmons in August, and by 
\ber they are all gone. The tree has 
crops at the date specified for three 
ynsecutive summers. It is a free bearer. 
Dr peterson pronounces the fruit very 
ie sweet and luscious. The tree is some- 
what on the decline, owing to neglect and 
ym damage sustained during the severe 
cold of 1898. Dr. Peterson, appreciating 
this persimmon might prove very 
valuable if in the hands of an intelligent 
orticulturist, and that no matter how 
valuable it might be to posterity, yet he 
knows, in a few years at most, that this 
tree will go the way of all trees on city 
lots, he advises any horticulturist inter- 
este d in establishing good fruits, to secure 
; from the tree. The doctor is very 
irous of having the variety preserved, 
ind will aid anyone calling at his home, 
4447 Page Boulevard, St. Louis, in se- 
iring grafts. We hope that some of our 
eminent horticulturists will avail them- 
selves of this opportunity to develop a 


tive summer persimmon. 


HORTICULTURAL TALKS. 
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GRAPE.—This one was re- 
N. Timmermann, 20 miles 
and is supposed to be a 
seedling. It is new to me. The bunches 
.re medium, berry a little above, round, 
bright red, sweet and pleasant; pulp soft, 
not many seeds, It may be worth 
having, but has too much of the Labrusca 

it to be of value as a market or wine 


A NEW 
eived from G. 


from St. Louis, 


with 


grape 

rr N IN PICKING PEACHES,—On 
September 17 I wound up the peach pick- 

g. The weather was just right, and if 

nyone could find more pleasure in any 

ne employment than I did in gathering 
ibout four bushels of large, yellow, red- 
heeked fellows, free and cling, I would 
like to know what it is. September 18 I 

ived a large number of orders, about 

that I couldn’t fill. Some may desire 
to know what these late varieties were. I 
innot tell, for the failure of the peach 
rop for some years caused me to lose 
track of them, 

Two weeks after we gathered the Cros- 
by seedlings, a stranger came to see me 
who wished to see some peaches of this 
variety, and we found several nice speci- 
which shows what a fine keeper 





mens, 
it 1s 

| picked nearly a half bushel off of an 
a seedling of the La Grange, that 
very fine. The fruit resembles the 
parent in every respect, except that it is 
1 little nearer round. The tree is almost 


old tree, 


were 


1 wreck, yet bears fruit. 

WHAT WE CAN DO FOR OTHERS.— 
Recently a young man came quite a dis- 
tance to see me and to get information. 
Although still quite lame, I showed him 


all around, which seemed to delight him. 
He brought several specimens of peaches 
to get their proper names. Some 

named correctly, others were 
He was particularly struck with 
the fig trees and the fruit on them, and 
the Paragon chestnut tree, which is a real 
show just now. The whole outside of the 
iree is a mass of big burs, which will soon 

pen. This young man took with him a 
number of fruits, also different kinds 
ff buds that he wanted. When ready to 
] asked for his bill, which, of 

)urse, was nothing. This young man went 
away rejoicing, and is not likely to forget 
his visit here, 

Rheumatism and chills and fever upset 
me badly for a time, so I was fit for noth- 
ing, not even to answer private letters, 
So if any of our readers feel slighted, this 
excuse, 

OUR KEIFFER PEARS are falling bad- 

and I know of no pear that will bruise 
worse. The half-grown pears of this va- 
riety when thinning last that were put in 
the cellar, are now yellow, and by no 


1iong 
he had 
wrong. 


eave he 


is my 


means hard to take. They will be con- 
verted into pear butter one of these days, 
when I can get the boys to make cider. 


What grapes I got were pressed out, 
ind the sweet juice is in bottles in the 
ellar. I expeet to make a little wine of 
the Nortons and Hermanns if the birds 
jon't take them all. 

SAMUEL MILLER. 

Bluffton, Mo. 

Since receiving the foregoing communi- 
from Judge Miller, he writes us 
that he had a fall from a ladder, which 
broke while he was on it, causing the 
Judge to fall flat on his back from a 
height of six feet. He asks correspond- 
ents to be patient if answers to letters 

© not received at an early date, as he 

it present utterly unable to attend to 
correspondence.—Editor. 


cation 





A WONDERFUL (2?) FREAK. 
The Japanese Flowering Crab. 


The RURAL WORLD received recently 
~vme specimens of a fruit which the gen- 
‘eman who sent it regards as a wonder- 
‘ul freak of nature. It is claimed that. it 

1 cross between a crab apple and a 

! currant (which certainly would be an 

‘ounding freak of nature), and was 
ginated by a D. B. Wier of Illinois. 

/ur correspondent says: “It is the most 
itiful tree when in bloom I ever saw. 
's a winter fruit and can be used in 
e of the cranberry...” 

‘he specimens sent us were forwarded 
Prof. Irish of the Missouri Botanical 
den for identification. He sends the 
)wing in answer: 

‘he specimens sent are evidently the 
‘it of a tree like one growing in the 
ssourl Botanical Garden known as the 
panese Flowering Crab (Pyrus  flori- 

da). This particular tree is quite old 
{ about 20 feet high, with trunk eight 
nine inches in diameter and five feet to 
“est branches, the latter spreading 

it 20 feet. It has very beautiful pink 
rose-colored flowers in spring and is 

loaded with green fruit about the 
ze of a pea. These become reddish as 
ripen, and while they begin drop- 

& late in autumn, many will hang on 
Ul spring. I do not know whether they 
ssess any value. 

Some nurserymen catalog Pyrus Malus 
‘orlbunda, which is probably the same 

ing. Others list Pyrus floribunda, de- 
~-Tibing it as a small shrub two or three 

t high, which is. evidently another 

int. The names are badly confused to 

‘y the least. 


H. C, IRISH. 
Missouri Botanical Garden. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


PERSIMMONS FROM RIEHL’S. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: By the time 
this reaches you you will be in receipt of 
a little package containing three pint 
boxes of the Early Golden persimmon, 
and thus you have them before you just 
as they are sent to market: Nine persim- 
mons to the box, one layer filling the box 
up flush. 

The beautiful color of the fruit, with its 
attractive bur turned upwards, presents 
a sight that a purchaser can hardly pass 
by without investing; at least, so we 
Judge from the fact that it has been very 
profitable during the past several years 
that we have been shipping. The fact 
that we are propagating this variety as 
fast as we can, mostly for our own plant- 
ing, will give you an idea as to what we 
think of it. 

We place the Early Golden above all 
others for the following reasons: Large 
size, few seeds, beautiful color, attractive 
bur may be eaten when quite firm and 
not pucker, never becomes mushy, no 
matter how ripe, is of the very best qual- 
ity; can be kept all winter in good con- 
dition. 

The tree is vigorous, productive and be- 
gins to bear fruit young. One year old 
grafts in my nursery are now bearing 
fruit. As an ornamental tree in the yard 
I can think of nothing nicer. The tree is 
shapely, furnishing a fine shade; the 
bright fruit makes the tree very orna- 
mental, to say nothing of its real value. 

EDWIN H. RIEHL. 

Alton, Ill,, Sept. 21, 1900. 

The package of persimmons sent by Mr. 
Riehl can hardly have a pen-description 
that will justly describe them. This 
Early Golden needs to be seen to be ap- 
preciated. Not having seen it one might 
naturally compare it with the native per- 
simmon, and think he knew the Early 
Golden; but far from it. 

While delicious when eaten at the time 
of receiving them, when still quite firm; 
the ones that were kept nearly a week 
were food fit for the gods. We are as- 
sured that such fruit will find ready sale 
in the markets, so attractively packed, 
when the native persimmons sell readily— 
all crushed and covered with dust and 
ornamented (?) with dried grass. 


THE ELLISON PEACH. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Ever since 
the Elberta became popular, growers were 
eager to find a similar variety ripening a 
little later. Mathew's Beauty is supposed 
to fill the bill, but as it has not fruited 
in this section, there can be no depend- 
ence in it. The Ellison, a new variety, 
fruited with me for the first time this 
year and seems to be just what is wanted 
in this respect. The fruit is so nearly like 
Elberta that it could easily be sold for 
the latter. It is better in quality, not 
subject to rot, and hangs on the tree 
until dead ripe: This report is made of 
one young vigorous tree, witich bore a fair 
crop of very fine fruit. 

EDWIN H. 

Alton, Ill., Sept. 20. 


RIEHL. 


THE APPLE CROP. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: I would like 
to call the attention of apple growers in 
Missouri and Kansas to the various re 
ports that have been made relative to our 
enormous crop of apples, which have been 
sent out in the interest of apple buyers— 
the whole thing about a big crop any- 
where is all wind. This I know from let- 
ters I have received from different sec- 
tions of the country—in Missouri, Kansas, 
lowa, Illinois and Ohio. I have seen men 
from all these places. I have traveled 
around our own locality for about 100 
miles distant, and 15 per cent would be a 
fair estimate of the apple croy; just about 
enough for home consumption. 

I took a trip two weeks ago, 60 miles 
west of Nevada, Mo., and I did not see 
enough apples to fill more than three or 
four cars, after leaving my own place. 

I have a fine orchard of over 3,000 bear- 
ing trees, grown on timberland, which 
was well cultivated. I presume I will have 
1,500 barrels of apples, and it is said to be 
the fullest orchard in this section of the 
country. The Ben Davis and Winesaps 
are fine. I write this in the interest of 
our growers that have had so many fail- 
ures, and that need every dollar that can 
be realized when the crop is small. 

I am just preparing some fine samples 
for the Paris Exposition. 

J. H. LOGAN. 

Vernon Co., Mo. 


THE OTHER SIDE OF 


GROWING. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: I have been 
reading the articles on ginseng growing 
in your paper, and wish to take exception 
to some extravagant statements ‘made. 
I will state, first, that as a boy in the 
sixties in Ohio on our farm I gathered 
ginseng for ‘‘pocket money,” getting 50 
cents a pound for dry root. 

I am now and have been for the past 30 
years engaged in the drug business, but 
for the last four years giving a part of 
my time to horticulture, In the drug 
stores at present we pay $5 a pound for 
wild roots, in size as large as a lead 
pencil to the size of a man’s index finger, 
but the market quotation by which the 
grower would sell is at present from 
$4.25 to $4.50 per pound. (See St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat in miscellaneous market 
quotations under Roots.) Our drug store 
is at El Paso, Tex., where there are about 
300 Chinamen in a population of 20,000, and 
we sell on an average of one pound of 
ginseng a year, which is at least one-fifth 
of all sold in El Paso, and to well-to-do 
Chinamen. 

I was clerking in a drug store in Sacra- 
mento, Cal., between the years 1869 and 
1875, and there were about the same sales 
in proportion to the number of Chinamen 
as at El Paso; but, mind you, these 
Chinamen have money, while three- 
fourths of those in China have not, and 
cannot afford to buy it. 

Some of the ginseng articles put me in 
mind of Mulberry Sellers’ eye water sales, 
“to be.” 

There has been very little cultivated 
root sold thus far, and only at an advance 
over wild root of 40 per cent. Most grow- 
ers are sélling seed and one-year-old 
roots, therefore the ginseng business is 
more or less speculative. I visited the 
ginseng patch of Mr. G. F. Millard of 
Texas Co., Mo., this summer, and believe 
he and the Rose Hill garden are the most 
extensive growers in the United States. 
I saw plants in Mr. Millasii’s patch ten 
years old that were one-half larger than a 
May apple plant, and he said would aver- 
age 8 seeds per plant.. Bach plant would 
cover a space 15 inches square. Mr. M. 
has only received a revenue during the 
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last few years, as he planted all the 
seed he grew till then. 

I will plant several thousand seeds this 
month (because I believe it to be a good 
investment) in a bed in my garden, partly 
shaded by an oak tree, and the rest of 
the patch will be shaded artificially. 

It seems the greatest risk is from theft, 
some growers having lost their crop in 
one night after years of care. There are 
also several insects to be guarded against. 

Maurice G. Kains is our best authority 
on the growing of ginseng. His little 
book published by the Orange Judd Co. 
costs but 25 cents, He says that gin- 
seng is only grown successfully in the 
mountains in the South and not west of 
the Missouri river. 

Ginseng is mildly aromatic and has no 
medicinal properties, only in the mind of 
the heathen Chinaman; and if we kill him 
off or civilize him, where is your market 
for ginseng? 

After the beds are made, women can 
easily plant and look after the crop with 
less trouble than an onion bed, as the 
mulch of leaves and shade prevent the 
weeds growing. The great cost of the seed 
and one-year roots is a drawback in start- 
ing, but one can get a start from the 
wild seed and roots. The quantity and 
quality of wild ginseng is decreasing each 
year; consequently the price will remain 
high providing the demand continues. 
However, those who enter the business 
should remember the Belgian Hare craze. 

W. A. IRVIN. 

Mo., Sept. 25, 1900. 

STRAWBERRY CULTURE—PROTEC- 
TION. 


Greene Co., 


That in cold climates where the ther- 
mometer falls much below zero, the 
Strawberry plant needs winter protection 
is a well-eStablished fact. There it is the 
custom to apply mulching over the plants 
as soon as the ground freezes hard enough 
to drive on without much breaking of the 
crust. The date of application will de- 
pend on the latitude and the earliness or 
lateness with which winter sets in. 

WHAT TO USE.—An almost endless 
variety of material can be used for this 
purpose. Pine straw, wheat, oat or rye 
Straw, forest leaves, marsh grass and 
stalks of many kinds. What is desired is 
to cover the plants just deep enough to 
greatly lessen, but not entirely prevent, 
freezing. The harm that freezing or rath- 
er alternate freezing and thawing does ts 
chiefly mechanical—the heaving of the 
soil and the attendant breaking of the 
roots as the plant is raised upward with 
the soil. This can be attained by using 
more or less of the mulching material in 
proportion as its nature is to lie close or 
open and as the climate is more or less 
severe. Thus a much thicker mulch of 
corn stalks than of straw will be required 
to attain the desired results. 

The objection to long light material 
like the straw of small grain is that it is 
liable to be blown off. Forest leaves are 
also objectionable for this reason. This 
difficulty is partially obviated in the cage 
of straw by cutting up the material short. 
Probably the most effective prevention of 
this trouble with both grain straw and 
forest leaves is to anchor them down with 
earth or small stones judiciously placed 
at intervals. 

WHERE TO MULCH.—How far south 
it pays to use winter mulch is a mooted 
point. It is doubtful whether as a rule it 
pays south of the Mason and Dixon line, 
except in the mountains. Some winters it 
pays in North Carolina. Often it does 
not. The objection to winter mulch at the 
South is that it harbors crickets and oth- 
er insects harmful to the strawberry 
plant. 

But for one purpose winter mulch ts 
beneficial wherever the ground freezes as 
deep as two inches. That is to protect 
plants set in winter on wet, stiff soil. This 
soil is much given to heaving, and plants 
set on it in the depth of winter are apt to 
be lifted out of the ground by the alter- 
nate freezing and thawing. On nearly all 
soil, or in fact on any except wet, stiff 
fields or parts of fields this protection of 
newly set plants is not necessary south of 
the Mason and Dixon line. We do most of 
our planting in late November, December, 
January and February, and get a perfect 
stand without this protection except on a 
few wet spots. But at the north it ren- 
ders practicable planting at a much later 
time in the fall than would be advisable 
without it. 

The use of straw of various kinds to 
protect blooms from late spring frosts has 
now become pretty general. The straw is 
strewn along the middles in advance and 
on the plants when frost threatens, and 
off when the danger passes. 

The use of mulch to keep the berries 
clean is imperative. We apply it about 
blooming time. 

PROTECTING BLOOMS.—For several 
years, beginning in 1887, I used cloth 
largely to protect strawberry blooms from 
frost. The kind used was a thin muslin, 
sold at the south for use on tobacco plant 
beds, where it is found equally valuable as 
a protection from frost and from a de- 
structive species of fly. I found that the 
tarred or chemically treated cloth was 
much the best. 

My object in using this protection was 
to protect the strawberry blooms from 
frost and also to promote earliness in the 
ripening of the fruit. The cloth was put 
on about a month before the blooming pe- 
riod and not removed till the berries were 
ready to be picked. Small, low stakes 
provided with wire hooks were driven 
in the ground at short intervals. These 
held the cloth securely against the hard- 
est wind. Being low, they did not hold 
the cloth high enough from the ground to 
be torn from its fastenings by snow. 

The effect of this mode of protection 
was fully up to my expectation, both as a 
safeguard against frost and as a pro- 
moter of earlier ripening of the berries. 
Berries under the cloth ripened about one 
week earlier than those outside. On April 
16, 189, the ground froze half an inch deep 
and frost killed every exposed bloom. Not 
one per cent of those under the cloth was 
lost. As a consequence we netted nearly 
$1,900 on about six acres. The largest yield 
that I ever made, 11,000 quarts on one acre 
and a quarter, was under cloth. 

Moreover, there was another very un- 
expected and surprising result from this 
mode of protection. The berries grew very 
much larger, giving a corresponding in- 
crease in the yield per acre. This last re- 
sult is in accord with the recent discovery 





by Mr. A. T. Goldsborough and others 
that im the protection of mammoth ber- 
ries the use of the cloth is essential. Just 
then came the large increase in the straw- 
berry acreage in the lower regions in 
Eastern Carolina. While the strawberry 
does not grow as fine there as here, it 
ripens from two to four weeks earlier. 





Consequently the week gained in the ear- 
liness of berries here did not justify us in 
diverting from our regular business the 
large amount of time and energy neces- 
sary to make berry growing under cloth 
pay us. Had I to devote my whole ener- 
gies to growing five or ten acres of straw- 
berries, I should as soon as my soil was 
made rich enough to grow them to per- 
fection, protect every acre with cloth. 
The cloth used must of course be very 
thin. 0. W. BLACKNALL, 
Vance Co., N. C. 


THE SUDDUTH PEAR. 





Recently a number of prominent horti- 
culturists, representing nearly every 
western state, visited, near Williamsville, 
Sangamon county, Illinois, the wonderful 
Sudduth pear tree, which is eighty years 
old, sixty feet tall and ten feet in circum- 
ference. It annually has borne from 50 to 
1% bushels of fruit successively for more 
than forty years, and is the most remark- 
able pear tree perhaps in the world. Au. 
gustine & Co., Nurserymen, Normal, Ill., 
own and control the stock of this pear, 


and it was in response to their invitation 
that the company of frult growers re- 
ferred to examined the Budduth trees, of 
which there are a dozen or more in Sang- 
amon county. The visitors were organized 
into an institute, presided over by Col. 
Chas. F, Mills of Springfield, Ill., and a 
score or more of disinterested farmers of 
the county testified to the merits of the 
Sudduth pear, the consensus of opinion 
being that it is practically seedless and 
coreless, is absolutely blight-proof, regu- 
lar bearer, yielding bountiful crops every 
year, of fine, firm flesh, remarkably pro- 
lifie and a fine shipping fruit. The trees 
are thrifty, vigorous growers, and begin 
bearing at three years of age. Fruit ma- 
tures early in October. 


SPARROWS EAT GRAPES. 


The English sparrow has destroyed a 
large part of the grape crop in some parts 
of Oklahoma this year. The crop is not 
bothered in any way until the fruit begins 
to ripen. The sparrow then splits the 
berry on one or two sides and eats part of 
the pulp. After the berry is split the 
bees, wasps and other insects soon destroy 
the entire pulp. The berry is seldom torn 
from the stem and the skin dries and 
withers on the bunch. The early varieties 
do not seem to be so badly attacked by 
the birds. No one variety seems to be at- 
tacked worse than others, but thin- 
skinned varieties suffer more than thick- 
skinned varieties. It was necessary this 
year to gather some of the later varieties 
before they were thoroughly ripe in order 
to prevent their entire destruction by the 
sparrows. 


The Rpiary. 
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FLIGHT OF BEES. 





The flight of the bee going to the fields 
is about 15 to 18 miles an hour, and its 
return, if heavily laden, from 8 to 12, 
writes E. R. Root in “Gleanings.” 
rates will be varied a good deal according 
to the wind and according to whether the 
bees are working on basswood or white 
clover. If on the latter they might take, 
and probably do take, 2 minutes to an 
hour to gather a load and return to the 
hive. Experiments have shown that bee- 
loads vary considerably. Prof. Lazenby, 
of the Experiment Station at Wooster, 
O., has found from experiments that the 
average load of nectar carried by bees is 
.022 of a grain, which is 27 per cent of the 
average weight of a bee, or a little over 
a quarter of its own weight. If, on the 
other hand, the bees were robbing a 
neighbor's honey-can half a mile away, 
they might go in seven or eight minutes, 
assuming that the average flight was at 
the rate of about a mile in five minutes. 
If the bees are gathering from basswood 
or some other plant where there is a large 
supply of nectar in a single blossom, the 
time might be about half that for gather- 
ing a similar amount from clover. The 
length of time on these trips, if they went 
half a mile, might aggregate anywhere 
from seven to ten minutes. These figures, 
except those from Prof. Lazenby, are not 
taken from actual observation, and timed 
visits, but are only approximete 
mates based on bicycle runs when I have 
chased bees up the road. I have ridden 
a wheel so much that I can form a pretty 
accurate idea of my speed, and bees will 
very often “take to the road” to avoid 
rising over shrubbery and trees when the 
pasture and the hives are in a bee-line 
with the road, as happens to be the case 
with our outyard. 


esti- 





TREATING ROBBER BEES. 


Writing on methods of treating robber 
bees, Apiarist E. 8. Roe says: Soon after 
placing my bees, 20 colonies, out of the 
cellar, the unwelcome sound of prowling 
robbers was heard. Fighting was noticed 
at the entrances of six or eight colonies, 
but finally nearly the whole force concen- 
trated at one place. I tried to help the 
colony by contracting the entrance so 
that about a space of one inch remained 
open. 

In front of this a little block was placed, 
which is a great help as a protection for 
the defense. In ordinary cases this ar- 
rangement is effective. This time the 
siege was continued, and in a few days 
the robbers were overpowered. They now 
began to go in and out the small entrance 
quite freely. 

Two of the colonies were noticed to be 
flying stronger and with more intent than 
the others, so they were suspected of 
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making the trouble. As the en- 
r | trance of the colony being robbed was 
screened with wire-cloth, and in 15 or 20 
minutes it was removed again. The rob- 
bers in the hive having filled themselves, 
and being anxious to leave, came out like 
the beginning of a swarm. It was easy to 


a test, 





note that they went to those two colonies 
in question. 

I then tried the sawdust plan, even to 
extreme measures, closing the entrance of 
the robbers’ hives almost entirely. But 
[m less than five minutes they would be 
at their more important business again. 
In the evening the colony was moved to 
another place. The next morning the 
robbers were out again., Then came their 
downfall. The hives were turned half 
way round, which completely confused 
them nearly all day. The next morning 
they were turned back, and slightly con- 
fused again If necessary I mean to re- 
peat the turning, but have not been both- 
ered since. 

BEES ON THE FARM. 

Every careful bee- -keeper well knows 
that one bee in early spring is of more 
value to him that half a hundred later 
on. In order to prevent spring dwindling 
we take one of the Mason half-gallon 
fruit jars, remove the screw top, take 


a seven-eighths board four inches square, 
and with a small gouge or a knife cut a 
groove nearly from one extreme corner to 
the other, taking care not to cut quite to 
the corner, says the “Farmers’ Review.”’ 
We fill the jar with water, place the board 


over the mouth, invert all quickly, and 
place in convenient places in the aplary. 
When the sun shines sufficiently so that 
bees can fly it will also warm the water 
through the glass, and we are always able 
to give them what they most desire; pure 
warm water, and no one until he has 
given this a trial will fully realize how 
much water a single colony will use dur- 
ing the height of brood-rearing. In order 
to draw them from the old watering 
place it may be necessary to _ slightly 


sweeten the water for a day or two. 


UNDER DIFFICUL- 
TIES. 


BEEKEEPING 


Consul Selah Merrill, at 
Jerusalem, Palestine, gives the following 
sketch of the difficulties under which 
apiarists in the Holy Land have to work: 


United States 


“Among the drawbacks to apiculture 
may be mentioned Turkish taxation, 
every hive being taxed 10 cents, and 


every door, window and hole in the hive 
being counted as a hive. Then come 
large yellow hornets, sparrows, swallows, 
bee eaters, badgers, rats, lizards and 
moths. 

“But the greatest enemy is man. Where 
an apiary is set down, the sheiks of the 
nearest village like to receive a certain 
amount of honey, otherwise the bees will 


be stolen. When a hive is stolen fire and 
sometimes water is used to destroy it. 
About a tenth of the honey produced 


must be given away to induce people not 
to take the hives, 

“When the hives are being carried from 
one place to another on camels, the 
Arabs will occasionally steal the animals. 
These thieves are the descendants of the 
Midianites of the Bible, those who stole 
the wheat of Gideon's father. It’s a pity 
Gideon has not been disciplining them in 
his peculiar way ever since.” 
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Orrices, West Tayvion ST.. AND THE River, Cuicace. 
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AMBER AND BEARDED. 
CHAS. E. PRUNTY, Main ano Manxer Sts., St. Louis. 





lizer and crop producer, givin 
are what farmers want. For 
has no equal. All in 100 lbs bags. 


The Greatest of all Wheat Growers 


Is our DAISY FERTILIZER, and it is also the cheapest. 
best and surest fiel 

orn and Garden Truck our BROADAX B 

Send for prices. 

ST. LOUIS SANITARY CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


A Natural Ferti- 
results. Field results 
RAND 








WE WANT 10,000 


To send $1.10 and get one of our outfits, 


“Glove and Mitten Paint.” Address, 


CORN HUSKERS 


It contains 12 pairs of 8-oz Canton Flannel Mit- 
tens, 1 four Combination Shucking Peg, 1 Leather Wrist Band, and one pound can of 
5s. 


B. GALBRAITH, Vermont, Illinois. 











ESTABLISH A 
HOME OF 
YOUR OWN 


Read '‘The Corn Belt,” a handsome 
monthly paper, beautifully illustrated, 
containing exact and truthful in - 
tiom about farm iands in the West. 
Send 25 cents in pos stamps fora 
year's subscription to Taz Con» Brcr, 
209 Adams St., Chicago. 

















Attention, Grangers! 


Anyone wishing to reorganize the Grange in his 
section of the State should notify the undersigned 
or Col. G. W,. Waters, Canton. Mo,, and satisfactory 
arrangements will be made to assist him in the 
work. ©, O. RAINE, Master State Grange, 

Benjamin, Missouri. 





One hundred and fifty thou- 
sand customers throughout 
the United States use our 
whiskey. Ample testimony 
as to its purity and quality, 
is it not? 

Save the enormous profits 
of the middlemen. Such 
whiskey as we offer for $3.20 
cannot be had elsewhere for 
less than $5. Our distillery 
was established in 1866. 33 
years’ reputation is behind 
our whiskey. 





St. L Third +1 Mart Rave 
rs for Ariz., Colo., mr 
= 47 Fag ev., New’ 

vi h., Wyo., must on: 
for rq she hug ht, prepaid. 


ADDRESS. 
305-307 S&S. Seventh St., St.Louis,Mo. 


Ohio. 





CORN HUSKING 


Is made easy and rapid work 
a7 the the Wilcox-Lillle Corn 

ker. One pass husks 
anear. Fits any hand, Ask 
your dealer for the genuine 
or send 40c in stamps to 


WILCOX MFG. CO., 
AURORA, ILL. 


CRUS SH AND all 1 GRIND rain, 


single or mixed, on 


we rCi citi bine 


eat feec “orally mew a, 
> ba. arings—iess friction an 
mom powee Fae for Sind An- 
RAUB & CO., 8787 
AUB 


ph a Pe 
ley” Power She 












~ Canal & Rando! 


Tn Agents for ‘*Sm: 
INSEN - Book allaboutit 4e. Tellshow to 
grow this great meney maker. 


Write to-day. AMERICAN GARDENS, Rose ill, A. ¥. 


= ONE FREE, 


G An Osborne Self-binding 
Reaper, Mower, Rake ond’ eye will 
be given free to fee yey guessers. 2c 
stamp for Political Cha Guessing 

and particulars. rs ew ee closes November 6th. 


D.M. Osborne & Co. Auburn, N.Y 


ers Cutters, etc. 
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Oasalog Free. Writenow. BINCHAMTON,N.Y. 


Star Pea Huller. 


WONDER OF THE AGE. 
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-1]0 pus soopid 103 O71. 
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(4 
STAR PEA MACHINE CO., 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
Mention this Paper, 


PLANT GINSENG 


AND MAKE _ MONEY. 
I have plants and seed - Bept., Oct. 
Nov. are the months in which b to plan bs 
stamp for information and prices 


0. D. NUSBAUM, Jonesboro, Ills. 








fare eee 
A Better ‘ 
Newspaper 


If you wish to know 
what is going on in the 
great world about you 
and all the news from 
the uttermost points of 
the earth, 


SEND ONE DOLLAR 


and get 


TWIGE-A-WEEK 
REPUBLIC 


OF 8ST. LOUIS 


For one year. It wil! 
pay you a hundredfold. 
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Live Stock. 








Get. 4—Martin Flynn, Shorthorns 
Moines, la 

Ort. 6.—E. 8. Donahey, Shorthorns New- 
ton, Ia. 


Oct. 9.—Sensintaffer Bros., Brookfield Mc 
Poland-Chinas. 

Oct. 5.—J. W. 
land-Chinas. 

Oct. 10.—E. F. Huributt, Stoning 
Poland-Chinas. 


Il 


Mowea vue 


Oct. 10.—T. C. Ponting & Sons, 
Til. Herefords. 

Jet. 11.—T. C. Ponting & Sons, Moweaqu4 
Til. Horses. 
Qc. 13.—Bolin & Aaron, Kickapoo, Kan 
Poland-Chinas. 
Oct. 16—J. K. Alexander Edinburg, Ill 
Shorthorns 
Oct. 17.—T. B. Hart, Edinburg Ill Po- 

land-Chinas 
@ct. 17.—Arthur H. Jones, Shorthorns. 


Delaware, O. 

Oct. 17.—Chas. Ott, 
la. 

Oct. 18—H. O. 
Poland-Chinas. 

Oct. 30.—Ed. Burroughs, 
land-Chinas. 
t. 31.—E. E. Axline, Vak Grove, Mo. 
Poland-Chinas. 

Nev. 1.—R. D. Burnham, Champaign, Ii. 
Poland-Chinas. 

Nov. 2.—C. N. Sutter, Hopedale, Ill. Po- 
land-Chinas. 

Nov. 8.—G. W. 
land-Chinas. 

Nov. 8—W. P. Goode & Sons, 
Kan. Poland-Chinas. 

Nov. 9.—Charles Gulso, Chestnut, Ill. Po- 
land-Chinas. 

Nov. 10.—W. 


Shorthoras, Hedrick 


Minnis, Edinburg, I. 


El Paso, Il). Po- 


Falk, Richmond, Mo. Po- 


Lenexa, 


B. Crooks, Eight-Mile, Mo. 
Closing out sale. Poland-Chinas. 

Nov. 13.—John W. Funk, Jr., Hayworth, 
Il. Poiand-Chinas. 

Nov. 14.—Hector Cowan, Jr., Paullina, Ta 
Shorthorns. - 

—S. M. Winslow, Oskaloosa, Mo., 

MOY Goodrich, Goodrich, Kan., and Paul 
Byrd, Chillicothe, Mo. Galloways. Sale 
at Kansas City. 

Nov. 15.—S. P. Emmons, Littrell and oth- 
ers, Mexico, Mo. Shorthorns. 

Nov. 20.—M. A. Thornton, Elliott, Ill. Po- 
land-Chinas. 

Nov. 20.—M. A. Thornton, Elliott, Ill. Po- 
land-Chinas. Sale at Gibson, Ill. 

Nov. 20.—June K. King, Marshall, } Mo., at 
Kansas City, Mo. Shorthorns. 

2 23.—Logan Chappell, Mt. 
gy re Ww Valter Waddell and Thos. 
Soweer, Lexington, Mo. C. B. Smith, 
and N. W. Leonard, Fayette, Mo. Here- 
fords. Sale at Kansas City, Mo. 

Nov. 23.—Berkshire Combination Sale at 
Kansas City. C. A. Stannard, Sec’y., 
Emporia, Kan. 

Dec. 6-7.—American Galloway Breeders’ 
Association. Galloways. Sale at Chi- 
cago. 

Dec. 11 and 12.—K. B. Armour and J. A. 
Funkhouser. at Kansas City, Mo. Here- 
fords. ae 

nd 14.—H. C. Duncan an e0. 

OR enwell. at Kansas City, Mo. Short- 
Lae 
an. 23, 24 and 2%.—T. F. B. Sotham, 
a Slllicothe, ‘Mo. , and others, at Kansas 
City. 

Feb. 6—F. W. and O. B. Cain, Novinger, 
Mo. Sale at Kansas City. Shorthorns. 

Feb. 14.—Ed. Burroughs, El Paso, Ill. Po- 
land-Chinas. 

March 5, 1%1.—T. J. Wornell, Mosby, Mo. 
Shorthorns, Kansas City, Mo 

March 6.—Abe Reneck, Winchester, Ky., 
and E. K. Thomas, North Middletown, 
Ky. Sale at Kansas City. Shorthorns. 


HEREFORD SALE DATES AT KANSAS 





CITY, MO. 
Jan. 15-16.—Gudgell & Simpson. Here- 
fords. 
Feb. 7.—Steel Bros. and Eagle & Son. 
Herefords. 
Feb. 8—N. E. Mosier and H. C. Taylor. 
Herefords. 
Feb. 23-March 1-—C. A. Stannard and 
others. Herefords. 


Herefords. 


April 2-3.—Colin Cameron. 
Here- 


Feb. 17-22.—Armour and others. 
fords. 














SPREADING THE BENEFITS OF LIVE 
STOCK IMPROVEMENT. 





Some recent discussion has again di- 
rected attention to a subject that has 
very frequently been dealt with in these 
pages, says the “English Live Stock Jour- 
nal.” We refer to the measures by which 
the benefits to be derived from the im- 
provement of our studs, herds and flocks 
may be secured by a large number of 
the smaller farmers who, despite all that 
has been accomplished, still show indiffer- 
ence to these things. It is quite super- 
fluous to enter into any argument in or- 
der to prove that through the agencies 
of shows, breed societies, and breed reg- 
isters a vast improvement has been ef- 
fected on the live stock of the country. 
if anyone is sceptical on this point, it 
certainly is not the colonists and foreign- 
ers, who are now the formidable compet- 
itors of British farmers in the home mar- 
kets with animals and animal products, 
and who cheerfully acknowledge their in- 
debtedness to the United Kingdom, which 
they describe as the “stud farm of the 
world.” The improvement at home has 
been great, and it has also in recent years, 
mainly owing to the work of the breed 
societies, been disseminated over a wider 
area. Hundreds of farmers who were 
formerly indifferent have been added to 
the ranks of careful breeders, and have 
profited thereby. They have, indeed, been 
enabled to tide over the long period of 
agricultural depression by the aid of their 
improved horses, cattle, sheep and pigs, 
without which they would have gone 
under, as so many others have done. The 
members of the national, county, and local 
societies and of the breed societies are 
doing all they can, but it is the many 
thousands outside these influences whom 
it is so desirable to reach. If they could 
be convinced of the desirability of im- 
provement, the means really lie very 
much in their own hands, and they could 
solve the problem by adopting the prin- 
ciple of combination. Already there are 
a number of clubs for hiring or purchasing 
stallions. We should like to see them 
largely increased, and the same plan 
adopted in the case of cattle, and on a 
modified system in regard to sheep and 
pigs. A single farmer may not be able 
to go to the expense of buying a good 








HOW'S THIS! 

We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any cause of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CoO., 

We, th-'undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe 
him perfectly honorable in all business 
transactions and financially able to carry 
out any obligations made by their firm. 

WEST & TRUAX, 
Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 
WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, 
Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 

acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Price, 75c per 
bottle. Sold by all Druggists. Testi- 
monials free. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


Williams, Cisco, lls Po- 


——_—_—. — a sean 











Wusose Kear-Levineron. 








WINSOME 
picture is 


KIRKLEVINGTON, whose 
presented above, is one of 
the Shorthorn herd owned by J. K 
ander of Edinburg, Ill, and 
be sold at auction October 16. 
closing-out sale, and will 
portunity to buy some 
of which Winsome 


. Alex- 
which will 
This is a 
afford an op- 
superior animals, 
Kirklevington is a 


; specimen. This cow was dropped Sep- 
tember 5, 189%. She is a red roan, was 
sired by Wild Eyes Duke 12409, a Vail- 


bred bull. Her dam was Kirklevington 
Countess, by Winsome Duke 24, 121622, 
running to Imp. Kirklevington Duchess 
10th. 

Those Who have Mr. 
catalog should note No. 


Alexander's sate 
27, for this an- 


imal won first premium and sweepstake 
at the Illinois State Fair last week. No. 
82 won third premium, and No. 26, .a, twa- 
year-old bull, won third premium. By 
this it will be seen that this herd contains 
premium winners in the best of company. 
If you have not received a catalog of 
this sale, drop a posta! card to Mr. Alex- 
ander, Edinburg, Ill., and ask for one. 








bull or ram or boar, but, as Mr. Morgan 
Richardson points out, if two or three 
neighbors were to combine the financial 
difficulty would be largely diminished. 
First of all they must be convinced of 
the need, and the rest will surely follow. 
That the necessity exists is indisputable. 
Foreign competitors are not 
still; being in many 
companies, they are able to this 
country and carry away the best 
that we can produce for the improve- 
ment of their own. 
in the remarkable improvement of im- 
ported animals and produce, 
similar methods are adopted at home, the 
agriculture of the country is bound to 
suffer. The question of the better treat- 
ment of young stock would soon right it- 
self if only more of the ordinary farmers 
could be induced to realize the need for 
improvement. They would not be the 
part owners of a high-class sire and per- 


cases capitalists or 
to come 


mit progeny to deteriorate for lack of 
proper food and shelter. Self-interest 
alone would guard them against com- 


mitting any such mistake. 





FEEDING CATTLE AND HOGS TO- 
GETHER. 


Our county feeds largely, 
Combining cattle 


both hogs and 
steers. and 
to make large 
labor invested, 


profit from the feed and 
writes W. L. Lawhorn in 
the “Prairie Farmer.” My way of 
handling cattle is to buy them when two 
years old as stockers, always looking out 
for breeding which only a 
I rough 


and style, of 
practical man is a good judge. 





| 











|clover or other hay, 


them through the winter on any rough 
feed on hand, such as corn fodder or 
giving them a good, 
dry shelter and a bed of straw. Keep 
them in this way until th® first of March, 
then feed grain lightly, either corn fod- 
der with corn cn, or ear or snapped corn 
in boxes. Gradually increase the grain 
ration until one peck of ear corn per head 


is fed, After I commence to feed corn 
I keep them in a feed-lot, wiih hogs to 
follow after—about two hogs to each 
steer. I continue to feed them in this 
way until about the 10th of June, when 
I put them in a blue-grass pasture, feed- 


ing corn in less quantity daily for fifteen 
at which time they will do well on 
grass alone. If they have good grass, 
good, fresh water and shade, the cattle 
will have put on about 400 pounds: per 
head of flesh and growth by the 15th of 
October. By that time new corn will be 
ready, and I feed it on the pasture once 
a day, in the evening only. If fed in the 
morning the cattle will not go to pasture, 
but will stand around waiting for feed, 
and will lose the best time of day for 
grazing. Feed lightly at first, increasing 
the amount daily until the cattle are on 
full feed. One-half bushel of corn a day 
is all that a steer will eat, and for most 
of them one-third bushel is sufficient. If 
you have a hog-tight pasture, hogs should 
follow the cattle, to save the droppings. 
By November 15 the cattle should be put 
in the yard again, and the ration 
changed to shelled corn or corn-and-cob 
meal. You can then feed to a finish in 
thirty to sixty days. The last twenty 
days each steer should receive cracked 
corn with about two pounds of flaxseed 
meal, instead of corn-and-cob meal. By 
that time the cattle should weigh on an 
average 1,500 pounds, and will be good 
enough for Christmas beef or the export 
trade. Feed the hogs to a finish on ear 
corn, which will take about thirty to 
sixty days longer. Both cattle and hogs 
should have at all times full access to 
salt. 


days, 


feed 


STOCK NOTES. 





MESSRS. McFADDEN BROS., of West 
Liberty, Ia., place_an advertisement of 
their Shropshires in this issue of the 
RURAL WORLD. The foundation sheep 
of this flock were imported from Canada 
and England. They are unquestionably 
offering some bargains, and we advise our 
readers to look up their advertisement 
and write to them. 


GEORGE ALLEN, of Allenton, IIL, has 
an advertisement of Shropshire sheep in 
this issue of the RURAL WORLD. Mr. 
Allen has a grand flock of prize-winning 
sheep and is offering for sale some splen- 
did rams and ewes. Mr. Allen is a breeder 
and not a dealer, and his wonderful suc- 
cess in the show ring is proof of his good 
judgment, backed up by push. His flock 
of Shropshires has no superior in Amer- 
ica. Specimens from this flock can be 


seen this week on the St. Louis Fair 
Grounds. 
ED. F. HURLBUTT, Stonington, IIL, 


writes that his sale offering of Poland- 
China and Duroc pigs for October 10, is 
coming along nicely. On page 6 of his 
catalog are descriptions of three nice 
growthy boars of true show yard form, 
solid black, six white points, fine glossy 
coats of hair, short head, deep heavy 
quarters, and sired by Perfect I Know 





2d, 20715, dam Gladius Sunshine 530616, by 


standing | 


stock | 
The result is visible | 


and unless } 





hogs to- |* 
gether in one feed-yard is the only way }h 


Ideal Sunshine 37885. 
nice growthy 


On page 7 are three 
boars by P. I. K. 2d, 20715, 


,;dam Maud Look 46684, by Look Me Over. 


On page 8 is an extra good litter by 
Climax Chief 16553, full brother to Proud 
Perfection, that won first in class and 
Sweepstakes at Iowa State Fair this 
year, and also at Illinois State Fair, dam 
Bright Eyes 49224, 24 dam by Headlight 
34919. Nos. 8, 9 and 10 of this litter are 
all that this breeding indicates, and 
should attract the attention of all good 
breeders. No. 11 is a show gilt by the 
watch. She is solid black, short, wide 
head, fine tip ear, fancy coat and as mel- 
low as a ripe peach. No. 27 is one of the 
mellow, thick-meated Climax Chief's 
boars that nick so well with the Tecumseh 
and Perfection families. 

In the Duroc offering are four boars 
by the great Allison, that are fancy color, 
short, wide head, very fine ear, good feet 
and legs, nice, mellow, growthy fellows, 
good feeders, with lots of quality. 

On page 2 is a great litter by Orion of 
Mo. 6127, dam Red Rose, by Prince Rollo 
2079. Ten of this litter, four boars and 
six sows, will be sold. They are bright 
cherry in color, fine coais, extra length, 
good feet and legs, stand up well on toes, 
and will make some nice herd boars, and 
some great brood sows. Any breeder that 
catalog can get one 
advertisement. 


as not received a 
for the asking. See 


TOM C. PONTING & SONS, proprietors 
of the Homestead Herefords, Moweaqua, 
Ill., write: “‘The cattle for our sale on 
the 10th are doing nicely now since the 
heat has become less intense and the flies 
less. They are not in the high condition 
would like to have them in, although we 
recognize that it detriment to the 
breeding qualities of the animal. But 
buyers will pay for the tallow rather than 
not have it or put it on themselves at less 
than one-third the cost. 

“Twenty of the thirty 
be in calf or have calves at 
don’t go’ to the expense on our cattle 
others do, therefore, can take less and 
make as much money; then they make 
money for the purchaser, and he is not 
sick of his bargain the next time he looks 
at it, because the stuff keeps right on 
improving when they get to their new 
quarters instead of falling off, as the 
highly-fed ones do. The bulls are an 
extremely good lot, well bred, good indi- 
viduals and in good breeding order, but 
not pampered. 

“Parties attending this sale will not be 
disappointed in the offerings, as it is an 
honest lot and can’t help but give the 
best of future satisfaction. Let all pros- 
pective purchasers send for catalog and 
attend the sale. After it is over you 
will be sorry if you don’t attend and get 
some of the many bargains. 

“One thing we would like the readers of 
the RURAL WORLD to know is that we 
have the grand sire of the great Dale, one 
of the best, if not the best, bull that T. 
F. B. Sotham ever bred, at the head of 
our herd. 

“We had a letter the other day from W. 
8. Ikard, of informing us that his 
purchase of us 14 years ago was still 
doing well and breeding right along, and 
the best investment he ever made in his 
life. Mr. Ikard was the purchaser of the 
imported heifer Tea Rose for $1,125. We 
called upon a man the other day who also 
bought cows of us 13 years ago, that are 
still breeding, and he says it was the best 
investment he ever made in his life. 

“Now don't let this sale go unheeded, or 
you will be sorry.” 


is a 


cows will either 
foot. We 


Texas, 


BLACKLEG. 





It is well known that blackleg is par- 
ticularly troublesome in the fall, and per- 
haps a word on the subject of blackleg 
vaccination may be of interest to our 
readers. The merits of the operation are 
well proven beyond the shadow of a 
doubt, so that discussion on that point is 
not necessary. However, in spite of the 
fact that cattle raisers recognize the 
necessity of vaccination, yet many of 
them put it off from week to week, trust- 
ing that luck will see them through, and 
it is these cattle raisers especially to 
whom we desire to point out the danger 
of such a shortsighted policy. By de- 
ferring vaccination until the disease 
breaks out in your herd, or in your im- 
mediate neighborhood, you sustain an 
unnecessary loss in the first instance, and 
court disaster in the second. Such being 
the case, vaccinate early in the fall, and 
place yourself on the safe side. Now is 
the time to vaccinate; do not postpone it, 
and then feel sore when you lose from 
blackleg. Another and most important 
point is the vaccine. The whole success 
of the operation depends on the reliabil- 
ity of the vaccine. Don’t be imposed upon 
by vendors of so-called cheap vaccine, and 
exercise due caution in regard to experi- 


mental vaccines which are distrib- 
uted gratis to give experience to 
their makers or for government 


inquisitorial or statistical purposes. It is 
a good plan to use that which has proven 
successful and reliable by many years 
of constant use. If you cannot readily 
obtain it in your neighborhood, ask your 
druggist to purchase it for you. Stipulate 
that it bears the name and trademark, 
Pasteur. Write to the Pasteur Vaccine 
Co., of Chicago, who handle the original 
and genuine article, and obtain some in- 
formation which will be of special inter- 
est to you at this time, particularly re- 
garding the Vaccine which is ready for 
use as sold. The Pasteur Co. has branch 
offices at St. Paul, Kansas City, Omaha, 





Fort Worth and San Francisco. 





REDUCED RATES 





To the Hereford and Shorthorn Show at 
ansas City 

Editor RURAL WORLD: I wish you 
would kindly announce through the col- 
umns of your paper that all of the rail- 
roads in the Western Passenger Associa- 
tion have made a rate of one and one- 
third fare for the round trip to parties 
who will attend the joint exhibition of 
Herefords and Shorthorns in Kansas City 
this month, 15-26. Parties, however, must 
purchase tickets showing full rate and 
take a receipt for same, which receipt will 
be stamped by me during the show and 
also by the joint agent appointed by the 
railroads, when the same can be ex- 
changed for a ticket returning at one- 
third the usual charge. Should parties 
attending have to travel over more than 
one road they will please buy separate 
tickets, taking a receipt for each one. By 
giving this due —- we will appreciate 
the same. R. THOMAS, Sec’y. 
Independence, Mo., Oct. 1. 


THE CONVEX DISHORNER. — We 
notice with pleasure the ad. of Geo. Web- 
ster, of Christiana, Pa., elsewhere in this 
issue. Mr. Webster will be remembered 
as the manufacturer of the celebrated 
Convex Dishorner, the firm having been 
formerly Webster & Dickinson. Some 
months ago Mr. Webster purchased his 
partner's entire interest and now is sole 
owner of the business. A very convenient 
feature of his sales department is the 
branch in Chicago, from which western 
orders are filled. All orders, however, 
go to Christiana as heretofore. Mr. Web- 
ster is advertising several new special 
appliances—one a calf dishorner and an- 
other his Bucker Stock Holder—a most 
effective aid to proper dishorning. It is 
to the interest of every breeder of cattle 
to correspond with Mr. Webster and get 
his catalog. 





Importers of cattle will be pleased to 
learn that the old quarantine grounds at 
Garfield, N. J., are to be abandoned, says 
the “‘Breeders’ Gazette."’ Secretary Wil- 
son has authorized the purchase of forty- 
five acres of land at Athenia, Passaic Co., 
N. J., at a cost of nearly $30,000, and will 
equip this tract thoroughly in modern 
fashion for the care of live stock in quar- 
antine. Athenia is on the Erie and the 
Delaware, Lackawana and Western rail- 
roads, between New York and Patterson, 
and within an hour's journey of New York 
City. Careful search was made for a 
water-front location so that stock could 
be transferred by boat from ocean vessels 
to the quarantine station, but the price 
of land thus located was prohibitive. The 
new location is quite costly enough at its 
price, especially in view of the fact that 
the lease on the Garfield grounds, which 
runs six years yet at an annual rental 
of $1,800, will be abandoned. 


Ss. P. EMMONS 
Combination Shorthorn 
Cattle Sale 
** MEXICO, MO., NOV. 15, 1900. 


The blood of the following great bulls largely 
disseminated in the offering: Young Abbottsburn, 
Victoria Baron and Scotiands Crown. 


AUCTIONEERS. 
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om. f. Ponting & Sons 


TITiTiiiiiiiiii ii 


FIFTH 


AUCTION 


Hereford Cattle 
and Horses 


AT 


HOMESTEAD FARM, 
MOWEAQUA, ILL. 


Wednesday 
and Thursday, 


Oct. 10 and 11, 1900. 


Cattle To Be Sold October 10. 
Horses To Be Sold October II. 


60 Head of Registered Here- 
fords—30 Bulls from 10 to 26 
months old; 30 Females, unbred 
and some with calves at foot, will 
be sold to the highest bidder. 


60 Head of ‘Carriage and 
Draft Horses — Well-broken 
and in good condition. 








Write for catalogue. Sale will be held 
in new pavilion, don’t fail to attend. 


Tom. C. Penting & Sons, 


Moweaqua, Illinois. 


Col. R. E. EDMUNDSON, 
Col. J. T. WARD, 
Col. J. W. ADAMS, 


SHORTHORN CATTLE, 


Berkshire Hogs, Angora Goats, Light Brahma and 
Golden Seabright chickens. Stock and eggs for 
sale. — on or address 

Jd. J. LITTRELL, Sturgeon, Mo. 


ENGLIS 


fine stock. 
L. K, HAS 


HEREFORD CATTLE. 


8 Hereford bulls, istered. A few choice heifers 
Write to . E. MOSHER & SON, 
Salisbury, 


Shorthorn Heifers 


FOR 8ALE—B ron Champion 122702, and out of 
Rose of Sharon,  Goaig's “s family, at a bargain if taken 
soon. Call on or address 

POWELL BROS... LEE's SUMMIT, Mo. 





} Auctioneers, 








ga TOLLED CATTLE 
blooded and extra 

* he p- orders solict 
LTINE, Dorchester, Green Co., Mo 











20 SHORTHORN BULLS and HEIFER* 
They were =e ‘Leone famous Reo 


last pure ee the other two Cruiekshanb 
crosses. @ roans, others reds. Good individuals 
For prices. ¢ sic. address 

W.H.H, STEPHENS. Bunceton. Mo, 





SHORTHORN GATTLE-f::"ews.cusn 


Guinea Past of of strains, extra 
good young cattle and hogs for sale; write your 
wants; fin welcome; farm adjoining town on 

K, C. Scott &M. Ry. 8.W.CUX.5.Greenfield, Mo. 


‘oe ok} pam 





F R E — Twenty registered 
Aberdeen-Angus 

bulls for sale, sired by Admiral of Esti]! 29510. 

Address, JOHN L. GAISER, Charleston, Ill. 








R. L. HARRIMAN, 
Live Stock Auctioneer, 


Bunceton, Mo. 

SALES made everywhere. 

Lifetime devoted to live stock. 
Jp-to-date on every angle of 
the business. Am selling for 
best breeders in the country. 
Terms low. Write before fixing 
dates. 


JAS, W. SPARKS, icaisamsoace, 


hoe snd forces h held i A in d(orthe Terms low. 





J. WEST JONES. LENOX, IOWA, and 
CAREY M. JONES, DAVENPORT, IA. 
A’s Live ope AUCTIONEERS. 
Write veture claiming dates. 





Aberdeen-Angus Cattle. 


Hero of Estill 34 23696 by Heathen Lad 2d heads 
the herd. Leading families. For sale: Choice 
ang bulls and females. Watson Bros.. Judson, 
jullivan Co., Mo., J. T. WATSON, Mgr., R. BR. Sta. 
arris. Mo. 


JOKN MORRIS, CHILLICOTHE, ~ 


Breeder of deenbors Cattle, | ow erage Hors, Cote 
wold and Shropshire Sheep. Prices reasonab! 














he 4 both 
J.P. VISSERING , 
x 13, Melville, Illinois, (near St. Louw 


and Black a in sarvies, 


e 





YOU CAN PREVENT BLACKLEG 


among your cattle by the use of Parke, Davis & Co.’s BLACKLEG VACCINE. 
Every lot is tested on cattle and found reliable hefore a single dose is put 
on the market. It will prevent BLACKLE& if fresh product is used, the 


same as vere prevents Smallpox in the human family. O 
rform. Specify P., D. & Co.’s and get the kind that 
‘or sale by all druggists. 


simple, and eas 
is always reliab @ 
full information, free on request. 


ration 


Write us for literature and 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan, 


BRAMPRRS: New York City, Kansas city, 


rieans, La., Walk: 


Mo., Baltimore, Md., New 


erville, Ont., and Montreal, Que. 





BLACKWATER SHORTHORNS! "siscemares, 


Cruickshank Bull, Orange Hero. 


Bu Bong se Females are of pure Scotch anc 
sale. 


erd headed 0; 
pure ey with oe evident merit the sta ndard. Young’ stock of both sex for 





CRYSTAL SPRINGS SHORTHORNS 


a9 Yearling meee ends Yearling Heifers, all reds, for sale, out of cows of the 





combs, Rose 
iison Kirklevington, Bure of 
them, they will bear inspection. 


azelhurst llth, 123052 a Wi 
joins town 


families, and sired by Chief 4b 
ooddale Victor 1 7. Come and see 
J. F. FINLEY, 








ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF ST. LO 


Located at Bast St. Louis, directly opposite the city of St. Louis 
Shippers should see that their stock is billed directly to the 


National Stock Yards. 


©.@ KNOX, Vice-Pres. 


C, T. JONES, General Mer. 


L. W. KRAKE, Asst, Jen’! Mug? 








ls 


DNS. 
OCT. 18 TO 20 1900 


Ni HLL ey 
| 

Oe | 

SAL 


(eros 





NA ATIONAL ASSOCIATION p) 15O SHORT 
OCT. 22 TO 26 ar 








ll ii nt | 


TWO GRAND 


Nel ES 


CASH PRIZES OFFERED 
JON RATES 
es s .. WaNsas 


ae cee 
SHORTHORN BULLS FOR SALE! 


$25,000 oo. 

















Baron ‘norndaie 123,000; Darx Koun or april 3U,*18¥6 at = or will trade hi 
bulls by Baron Thorndale and out of dame of f Easterday and Secret, these dood ny Ay? Ag a 
since 1856, and are great 1 m ullkers. Call on or address L @ JONES, Towanda, I). - 





Gentry Bros., Sedalia, Mo. 


CEDAR VALE STOCK FARM. 


Grand Duke of Hazelburst 125404, as- 
sisted by Waterloo Duke of Cedar 
Vale 133065, and Waterloo Duke of 
Cedar Vale 24 133066 heads ourj herd 
of pure Bates and Bates topped, pure 
Scotch and Scotch topped cows offthe 
most fashionable families. 


80 Young Bulls and Heifers 
tor sale at reasonable 
prices. Parties met at 
train. Farm 2 miles out. 


TELEPHONE NO. 20. 


IDLEWILD SHORTHORNS |! 


Special , onesie, 30 yearli bulls, 20 yearling heifers. it herd in the State and 30 
on ~y—y yy Also come 2h. fem: “ 7 bee by engl ; 4 in service, note his ning 
ired rtan Hero Out 0: . en stile, Vo! by Roan Gauntlet, 
Lady by Gnampicn of England. This blood made Cena famous. . — 
W. P. HARNED, VERMONT. COOPER Co., Mo. 


SHORTHORNS, BERKSHIRES and dACKS. 


Shorthorns Scotch or Scotch Top and Bates mostly. ee: best blood in America and 
Stock of all ages and both sex for saje. Call on or address. N. H. GENTRY, SEDALIA, 


CHOICE SHORTHORN BULLS FOR SALE! 
13 Scotch and Scotch topped bulls of the low down, bloc " 
is a Cruickshank Orange Blossom, one a Ramsden. Also a nan fh 
ers not related to bulls. Address, 























One 
oice heif- 
PURDY BROS., FAIRVIEW STOCK FARM, HARRIS, 40. 


“Pasteur Vaccine” 


SAVES CATTLE FROM 


= BLACK LEG 


Nearly 2,000,000 successfully treated in U.S. and Canada during the last 5 years. 
Cheap, safe and easy to use. Pamphlet with full particulars, official endorsements 
and testimonials sent FREE on application. 


Pasteur Vaccine Co.,, cnicago. 


BRANCHES: St. Paul, Kansas City, Omaha, Ft. Worth, San Francisco. 





Trade-Marks 





SHOW CATTLE AT PUBLIC AUCTION! 
7 1st, 1 2d and 1 3d on 10 entries at Lincoln, Neb., the get of Imp. Non- 
pareil Victor 132573 and Grand Victor 115752. 50 head go in my sale DEC. 
18, at KANSAS CITY, MO., and these winners are included and the entire 
offering are No. 1 cattle. Don’t forget the date. GEO, BOTHWELL, NETTLETON, M0. 


Combination Sale JERSEY CATTLE! 


ST. JOSEPH, MO., NOVEMBER I[2th. 


MR. MICHAEL HILGERT, of 8t. Joseph, has consigned FORTY HEAD, many having 
good tests. Four of these will be bulis, two of them imported. 


SELECT CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED FROM RELIABLE BREEDERS, For terms address 
R. E. EDMONSON, M: . 210 Shiedley Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


PAOD DNS “ 


pe CLOSING-OUT SALE! 


OF 


SHORTHORNS 


To be held at my Farm, 3 miles 
Northeast of 


Edinburg, Illinois, 
Tuesday, Oct. 16,1900. 
40-HEAD-40 


Representing Pure Bates and Scotch topped families as follow- 
ing:—Waterloo, Sanspareil, Kirklevington, Princess, Frantic, 
Pearlette, White Rose, Strawberry, Matilda, Daisy; all of 
good standard families. There will be some extra good bulls 
in this sale. 


Send for Catalogue and plan to be 
with me October 16. 


Lunch at noon. Sale begins at 1 o’clock. Mail bids may 
be sent to either Cot. J. W. Jupy or Cor. H. O. Correte. 


ig COL. J. W. JUDY 
Apereaan : COL. H. 0. CORRELL. 


K. ALEXANDER. 


AS 
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Alix, 2:08%, is no longer the champion 
trer. At the Terre Haute trotting meet- 
ing last week The Abbott trotted in 2:03%. 
He is a bay gelding, foaled in 1893 by 
Chimes, son of Electioneer, dam by Mam- 
pbrino King. 
Cresceus won the great $20,000 race last 
week at Readville, Mass., but he had a 
hard time to do it, as Charley Herr won 
the first two heats and was only a half 
ength behind the third heat. Cresceus 
then went on and won the next two heats. 


At Columbus Grattan Boy, 2:08, was 
-econd to Cresceus when he trotted the 
fastest three heats on record by a stallion 

2:07, 2:06, 2:06. At New York he was 
-econd to Lord Derby when he trotted the 
f st three heats on record by a gelding 

2:07, 2:07, 2:08. 





Guy Wilkes, 2:15%, one of the most not- 
ed sons of George Wilkes, died last week 
at Rockport, Ohio, aged 21. He was the 
sire of Fred Kohl, 2:07%; Hulda, 2:08%; 
Lesa Wilkes, 2:09; Muta Wilkes, 2:11; 
Mary Best, 2:12%; Regal Wilkes, 2:11%; 
Sable Wilkes, 2:18, and a score of other 
2:20 performers. 


The turf papers have been publishing 
the statement that J. M. Nickell of Han- 


nibal, Mo., has sold Admiral Symmes, 
2:174, to Otto Kickbush, Wausau, Wis. 
They have had the “wong sow by the 


ear.’ Instead of Admiral Symmes it is 
Bel Esprit, 2:12%, trotting, by Bow Bells, 
Alabama, 2:15, by Curtis Hamble- 
tonian, that Mr. Nickell has sold to Mr. 
Kickbush. 


dam 


Another new performer for Missouri is 
he eight-year-old brown stallion, Tom 
Keller, 2:13%%, by Happy Heir 3531, dam 
Snip, by Flying Cloud (pacer), granddam 
by Ball R., third dam Minnie Messenger 
(dam of Cora C., 2:28), by Auditor 773, 
fourth dam by Childe Harold, fifth dam 
by Boston. Tom Keller stands 15% hands, 
is a game race horse, and was bred by 
William Melivane, of Kearney, Mo., who 
still owns him. Tom Keller won a seven- 
heat race at St. Joe, Mo. 


Horse stealing has become so common 
in and around Crown Point, Ind., that the 
citizens of Center township have called a 
meeting to form a Horse Thief Protective 
Association, consisting of every horse 
owner in the township. The tnieves are 
believed to be from Chicago, and are so 
organized that the sheriff cannot cope 
with them. During the past few days the 
gang has stolen four fine animals in 
Crown Point, and in every case they have 
done \he work successfully and reached 
their rendezvous, which is thought to be 
South Chicago, unseen by any one. 


Dr. O. L. Muench, of Washington, Mo., 
writes: ‘My two-year-old Gratian Chief 
30926, by Grattan, 2:13, dam by Egbert, has 
been turned out during the time that J. 
F. Ramsey is campaigning a string. When 
tamsey turned him out he was going one- 
eighth of a mile in 18 seconds, with 10 
weeks’ handling, and could have shown 
better, but we believe in taking it slow, 
as we do not sanction the practice of 
pushing a growing colt to his limit. Grat- 
tan Chief has an exceedingly level head, 
is perfectly gaited and trots like a ma- 
chine. This fellow will bear watching. 
His dam was a perfectly gaited trotter, 
and could show a 2:20 gait without any 
training whatever.”’ 


The last week was a very unfortunate 
one for fairs and trotting meetings. The 
lllinois State Fair suffered a heavy loss, 
as did the Terre Haute trotting meeting. 
The continuous rain prevented the trot- 
ting and pacing races, and they always 
draw the large crowds. There must be 
something in the equinoctial storm theory, 
that is, that when the sun crosses the 
equatorial line, September 21, rain is al- 
most always sure to come, and a rainy 
week at about that time may be an- 
Ucipated. Both the Illinois State Fair 
and the Terre Haute Associations have 
frequently suffered severely by holding 
their meetings On this week, and they have 
both determined to abandon this week ard 
select some other time. While we think 
one week, take one year wiih another; is 
as good as any other week, yet we must 
bow to facts, and we can’t blame these 
associations for trying some other date. 


It begins to look now as if those who, a 
few years ago, hooted at the idea of trot- 
ling horses ever being as high again as 
they were ten years ago, will be greatly 
fooled, and that much sooner than the 
most hopeful could believe possible, says 
the “Western Horseman.” But as it is 
with everything else, so it is with trotting 
horses, namely, when low in price no one 
Wants to purchase. From a truly busi- 
ness point of view, the horse breeding in- 
dustry in this country was never in a 
more favorable condition for horse breed- 
ers. The supply in sight is not only low, 
but a continuous shortage for years to 
ome is as plain as anything in the future 

in be. The horse breeding business, es- 

‘claily the trotting horse breeding busi- 
hess, is in quite a different condition now 
than it was ten years ago, and it is likely 
‘o thus remain. Then the proper “caper” 
‘or every business man who happened 
‘» have an idle bank account was to go 
™ ‘o the trotting horse breeding business, 
‘hus fairly running the country over with 
‘rotters which could not trot, and were 
°t no particular account for anything 











A IIE 
Horse Owners! use 
Caustic 
















else. But these products added to the 
number of horses in sight and helped 
wonderfully to break prices. Men of 
wealth must have diversion, of course, 
and it is their blessed privilege to invest 
their surplus capital as they please. But 
many of them have learned that there is 
neither pleasurable diversion nor peace 
cf mind in putting thousands of dollars 
in farms and breeding animals, paying 
out small fortunes each year in expenses, 
and, after all, producing a lot of trotters 
which cannot trot. A race horse was 
what they all wanted, but not one of them 
in ten ever bred a race horse, and most 
of them—those who are not practical 
horsemen and breeders themselves—have 
wisely concluded that the best, cheapest, 
Surest, most practical and most satis- 
factory way to get a race horse is to let 
some one else breed him, then go and 
buy him. This ruling condition at the 
present time puts trotting horse breeding 
where it belongs—and this class is now 
turning buyer of breeding stock. Truly, 
the trotting horse breeding atmosphere is 
clearing up. 


“There has not been a race down the 
Grand Circuit this year," says “The 
Horseman," ‘‘but what has demonstrated 
that, race for race, the trotter or pacer, 
out of the undeveloped mare has just as 
much speed and is just as game as the 
trotter or pacer whose dam has a stand- 
ard record. Consequently nothing can 
be proved by the performances of the year 
except that one is just as good as the 
other, and that the use of developed dams 
is of no more advantage than the use of 
those who never saw a race track or never 
felt the touch of harness.” 

As an instance of a horse developing 
speed late in life, Connor, 2°04%, is without 
a parallel. Never before has one of 11 
years paced in 2:06 or better for the first 
time in his life. That he has done this 


not oniy, but after having campaigned for 
ten suCcessive seasons is next to phe- 
nomenal. 


After trying Solon Grattan all summer 
without much success, Roy Miller has de- 
cided to turn the horse over to Mr. J. M. 
Nickell, the gentleman who developed 
him and raced him last year, to see if he 
can ever get him straightened out, says 
Yarrum in “Horse Review.” From what 
I have seen of Mr. Nickell at the western 
races, I consider him an artist with a 


j horse that needs a little tinkering, and 


I want to predict that he will soon have 
Solon in touch with the money. He starts 
him first at Springfield, Ill, this week. 
Miller had some trouble in balancing 
Solon early in the spring, and it looked 
as if he had him right when he took his 
record of 2:114% at Detroit, but he after- 
wards hit his hocks so hard that he was 
laid on the shelf for a time. I did not see 
him last year, but they say he was a 
clean-gaited trotter, and I think that 
when ‘Nickell takes him into a dark stall 
and asks him what the trouble is the 
horse will tell him all about it in a min- 
ute. 


Two of the four races at Terre Haute, 


Monday, September 24, furnished sharp 
contests. The track was good and the 
time fast. The atiendance was light and 


80 was the betting. Daisy J., an Ohio 
mare, was the favorite in the 2:16 pace 
and sold for $25, against $50 for the field. 
The favorite won the first heat in 2:11%, 
lost the second and third to Ione, in 2:09%; 
won the fourth in 2:08%, but was out- 
lasted in the fifth and beaten by Ione in 
2:10, The Kentucky Stock Farm purse for 
two-year-old trotters brought four richly 
bred ones to the wire. The winner turned 
up in Hawthorne, by Jay Bird, dam by 
Hambrino; time, 2:25%, 2:254%. Major Greer 
was played at odds of two to one to beat 
the 2:26 trotters and fell by the wayside 
and had to be contented with a division 
of third and fourth money. Crito, by 
Falmont, won the race in 2:13%, 2:14\%, 
2:154%; Lady Thisbe taking the second heat 
in 2:16%. Lady All Right, by Senator 
Rose, won the 2:30 pace in straight heats. 
Time, 2:15%, 2:12%, 2:15%. 


At the Cleveland meeting the Geo. 
Wilkes’ made a strong showing, for eight 
of the 20 winners were descendants of 
George Wilkes in the male line, and two 
others carried his blood through the 
female line, thus making just half of the 
total number with a strain of Wilkes 
blood. How strong this showing really is, 
is best realized when it is stated that 
Electioneer was represented by just one 
winner—Boralma, and he carries a dash 
of Wilkes blood also in his pedigree. The 
winners descended from George Wilkes in 
the male line were: Coney, 2:22%, by 
McKinney; Gayton, 2:08%, by Allerton; 
White Hose, 2:08%, by White Foot; Sister 
Alice, 2:10%, by Baron Wilkes; Helen Sim- 
mons, 2:114%, by Simmons; Cornelia Belle, 
2:12, by Onward; Annie Burns, 2:13%, by 
Bobby Burns; Onward Silver, 2:14%, by 
Onward. The two winners that trace to 
George Wilkes through their dams are 
Hetty G., 2:054%, whose dam was by Bet- 
terton and Bonnie Direct, 2:09%, out of a 
mare by Simmens, It should also be said 
that one of the Wilkes performers traces 
to Electioneer through her dam, that one 
being Cornelia Belle, out of a mare by 
St. Bel. 


If the exigency of the occasion is met 
there will be plenty of work for good, re- 
liable and honorable speed developers 
from this time on for some years, for it is 
plain to all observers that campaigning 
material will be below requirements an- 
other year, and will remain below require- 
ments for at least three or four years— 
till the ‘‘new crop” of trotters and pacers 
reaches the racing age, says the “Western 
Horseman.’ Not for ten years at least 
have conditions been so favorable for 
breeders to make good profits on training 
operations, and the breeder who now 
has promising young prospects and fails 
to have them developed offers obstruction 
to his own financial gain. Speed buyers 
are plentiful, but they have not yet 
reached that degree of anxiety to own a 
race horse that will prompt them to bid 
up much on undeveloped animals, how- 
ever well bred they may be. Well bred 
youngsters need not be fully developed 
to meet with active demand at fair prices, 
but they must have sufficient education 
to show spurts of extreme speed, and a 
good way of going. For such as these 
good prices will rule the coming winter 
and spring, and the more extensive the 
development the better will be the price. 
Results so far this season clearly show 
that many celebrated money winners of 
last season are about ‘done for,”’ and as 
most all high-class horses were raced 
harder last season than during any previ- 
ous season, the retiring process will take 
from the trotting turf next season 
hundreds of horses whose names have 
swelled entry lists and summaries, and 
this loss will be so great as to be seri- 





ously felt. This loss must be compensated 
for and that compensation must come 
largely from absolute newcomers to the 
turf. It, therefore, behooves owners of 
well bred green horses and young things 
to place them in competent hands for de- 
velopment. The operation will pay hand- 
somely the investment, and tlie fin- 
ished products will be greatly needed on 
the turf in the immediate future. 


on 


There is no safety whatever in brushing 
@& youngster on hard roads, 
when there is so much natural and clean 
gaited speed all ready to be turned loose, 
says “The Horseman.’ Uniess you can 
find and get the use of a strip of good 
and soft dirt footing, the only probable 
result of your training will be a knocked 
out colt. 


especially 


This is supposing that a gravel 


road packs and bakes as hard in your 
part of the couniry as it does in some 
other places. And if it does, you had 


better just let her eat and grow, keeping 
her out of doors as much as possible, with 
just about the driving that you have been 
giving her. She will probably do as well 
or be.ter on three or four easy drives a 
week than if given longer work, consider- 
ing the roads. Write again whenever you 
can arrange to drive her on suitable work- 
ing ground, describing the situation fully; 
a course of work will then be suggested. 
It is sometimes possible for two or three 
to club in togeiher and get the use of 
a strip of ground on one edge of a field. 
It doesn’t have to be very long for brush- 
ing youngsters, and they often make more 
speed on one of these dirt strips than they 
do on a regular track—or have less of 
their going qualiiies drilled out of them, 
perhaps, 

“Are boots, 
necessary ?"’ 

Not in the light driving your roads make 


bandages and _ liniment 


obligatory. Boots are the foundation of 
the whole business where speeding is 
practicable. 


A GOOD AUCTIONEER. 


men are fitted to be good 
auctioneers. It makes all the difference 
in the world, in the price which stock 
brings, whether it is sold by a good or a 
poor auctioneer. A good auctioneer must 
have magnetism in his composition. He 
must be a positive force; he must be able 
to infuse enthusiasm into his crowd of 
buyers, and inspire them with his own 
views as to the value of the stock he is 
selling. He must be quick, magnetic and 
know just when to strike and when to 
hold on. He must be familiar with pedi- 
grees as well as a good judge of the value 
of stock. A man possessing all these qual- 
ities in an eminent degree is Col. R. L. 
Harriman of Bunceton, Mo. His card 
and his handsome face appear in the ad- 
vertising department of the RURAL 
WORLD under the head of auctioneers. 
While Col. Harriman is posted in the ped- 
igrees of all kinds of stock, he is pre- 
eminent in the knowledge of horse pedi- 
grees, and is undoubtedly one of the best 
auctioneers in the West for the sale of 
harness horses. 


But few 





L. E. CLEMENT'S HORSE GOSSIP. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: Now it is 
Gratt, 2:19%. At Paola, Kan., in his second 
race to rule driven by a boy who had nev- 
er driven such a race before, he won the 
second heat in 2:19%. Gratt is one of the 
best three-year-olds that has been before 
the public this season, and with the same 
opportunity he would have won as many 
races and as low a mark as Riley B., who 
has been handled as well as any three or 
foun-year-old ever was. 

Noreatur, by Norval, dam Smirk, by 
Red Wilkes, second dam Coquette, by 
Pilot, Jr., bred by R. L. McDonald, St. 
Joseph, Mo., is the leading sire of Missouri 
for the year 1900, as it appears new, and 
one of the very best sires of his age in 
the United States. At ten years of age 
he has 10 2:30 or better trotters on the 
list, five of them having taken standard 
records in 1900. Next comes Anteros, by 
Flectioneer, out of Columbine, dam of An- 
teeo, Anterolo and others with standard 
trotting records, and four sons that have 
sired standard speed. At the close of 1899 
the Year Book credits him with 16 trotters 
and 10 pacers, and he has to date added 
three trotters and one or two pacers. He 
now has an even 30 standard performers 
tu his credit. Anteros is one year older 
than Anterolo, 2:1$%4, owned and kept in 
Michigan, that has only 14 to his credit, 
less than half. He is three years younger 
than Anteeo that has 39 trotters to his 
credit, with no pacers. Each has three in 
the 2:15 list. L. J. Johnson of Kansas 
City, Mo., has Don Anteros, 2:30, dam by 
Harry B., son of Blue Bull. The horse is 
used as a private stallion and as a family 
porse, and in a pinch delivers goods 
around the city. Mr. Johnson said he was 
cflered $1,000 for him and would have let 
him go, but his wife said as they owed 
no man anything they could as well afford 
to keep him as anyone. It is nice to be so 
situated that one can please himself. 

During the last week I met W. B. Wil- 
son of Lexington, Mo. He has been a 
reader of the RURAL WORLD for sever- 
al years, and in memory lingers with af- 
fection on the old horse Iron’s Cadmus, 
that came to Missouri with him and died a 
ccuple of years later. As the grand sire 
of the founders of the family of Smuggler 
and Tom Rolf, the sire of Pocahontas, 
2:17%, in 1855, there are few horses in the 
stud book that -have done so much in the 
furn ation of the American trotting horse. 
In addition to this everything but the per- 
son who absolutely knew the facts, indi- 


duvghter of his, that was traded by one of 
his sons, a mare that answers in every 
particular to the Angellica mare that trot- 
ted at a State Fair and was traded to par- 
ties in New York and was afterwards 
called Shanghai Mary, and bred to Harry 
Clay, produced Green Mountain Maid, the 
dam of Electioneer. 

Mr. Wilson has bought from Messrs. 


Macrid, dam by Norval, 


Leeton & Son, Walker, Mo., one of the 
best bred Wilkes horses living. Sired by 
second dam a|has been shown five times this fall, and 


ters, while Grunlander 
Sligo, with four in the list 


has yet sired a standard 


one son, 
son of Earl 


ormer, nor 


is there a pacer yet in th« nily of Earl 
I did not see this horse of loctor’s, but 
they speak of him as a h« bodied, up- 
headed, fine-styled horse is adding 
much to the character of t horse sto-k 
of Lafayette Co., Mo. 

_— 

At Mr. Wilson's, in Lexington, I saw 
two handsome colts by 8: Wilkes, the 
only son of George Wilkes vned in Mis- 
souril. Star Wilkes is the f Falsetto, 


sire of Falmont 24419, that seven years 
of age has two good ones in the 
taking a record last week a 
Ind., of 2:138%. Star Wilk« 
by Mr. Frazur of Kansas 
best son of George Wilkes Wilkes 
is now credited with five trotters and four 
pacers, and has three sons that are sires 


list, Crito 
Terre Haute, 
Was selected 
y as the very 
Star 


Probably the most popular horse in 
Lafayette County is Rustic B., by New- 
comb, son of Nulwood, and brother to 
Nutpine, 2:15%, sire of two with records 
close to 2:15. tustic B. has a record of 


2:224%, and 14 heats in standard time. The 
dam of Rustic B. is Mertrix, by Merchant 
599, son of Belmont. The sons of Nutwood 
are prominent among the sires of 1900. 
Thirty-two of them are credited with new 
or reduced recordy. Nowood, with a pac- 
ing record of 2:12%, has put two trotters 
and a pacer in the list. Frank P. Kitchen 
of Clinton har a Wood- 
work Kitchen. He is using him to deliver 
furniture aicund the city and has built 
him a nice large exercise lot at the store, 
and will keep hin: at home the next sea- 
The hors: hae shown his ability to 
trot better than in standard time. Some- 
body's neglect left him with a decidedly 
strong case of thrush to look after, when 
he ought to have been sent for a record. 
Only a few of our breeders are locking 
after brood mares, while the Colman 
Stock Farm and a few others are doing 
so, and cnly a few have them. At the 
public sales they are more neglected than 
any other class oi horse stock. Stallions 
and young stuck ready to put into training 
are in active Gemand. 
Belle Medium, iy Prince 
a record oi 2.15%, the same her 
dam took years ago at Richmond, Ind. 
She will be at St. Louis this week. Blonda 


son of Nowood, 


son. 


Medium, took 


record 





Redwood .s another four-year-old mare 
it will be well tc keep an eye on. She is 
entered in three races at Dallas, Tex., 
where she has already gone. The last 
week has been a hard one for fairs in 
Kansas and Missouri, and many hopes 


were dampened by too much water. 

I note that LeRoy Cardner revives the 
eld story of the Zebra. Only think of it, 
Elysia, dam of Elsie 8., by Stamboul, 
was bred to Matchless of Londensbor- 
ough, and the Cob, Little Wonder, before 
she was »bred to Stamboul, and yet cer- 
tainly the mare could not have been mate- 
rially affected by the impressions from 
her previous matings should not 
now have an I!sie 8., 2:114%. This, I think, 
belongs in the same list of hoodoos as the 
number 13, Friduy as a day of ill luck, 
and other superstitions, There is nothing 
in reason that indicates anything of such 
a nature. 
formed colts sirea by Adjuster since she 
took her record. They almost pat- 
terns of the dam,-yet she raised a mule 
before she ever faced a starter. I have 
for a long time contended that on a farm 
where there is hired help, the best farm 
horse is always a mule. 

The “Western Horseman" and the Kan- 
sas City “Star” have both given us a 
desertation on Nutwood Wilkes, by Guy 
Wilkes, the leading sire of 1900. The 
“Western Horseman” is often like a cow's 
tail. Four other Wilkes horses at the 
time the article appeared were on even 
terms with Nutwood Wilkes. Sphynx 
leads all sires of the season to-day, plac- 
ing the Electioneers in the lead, when as- 
sisted by Belmont, the best son of Abdal- 
lah 15, and Elyria, by Mambrino King, in 


or we 


are 


second place; then come the Wilkes 
horses, headed by McKinney, with honors 
not secured by the others, and six new 


performers, equaling the six of Nutwood 
Wilkes. 





A GOOD SADDLE HORSE. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Permit 
through your columns to call the atten- 
tion of all lovers of a good horse to one 
that, in my opinion, is the peer of any 
in the state, just such an animal as the 
average farmer ought to breed to who 
desires to raise colts either for his own 
use or to put on the market. 

The animal in question is Howell 622, 
8. H. R., and owned by Porter C, Taylor, 
Combination Stock Farm, near Pendleton, 
Warren County, Mo. Mr. Taylor had him 
on exhibition at the recent stock fair in 
this city, and it was conceded by all 
judges of horses that he was one of the 
best animals shown during the week. 
Bred in Kentucky, by Colonel Jno. T. 
Woodford of Mount Sterling, the most ex- 
tensive breeder of saddle horses in the 
Blue Grass State, a glance at his blood 
lines will convince the most skeptical that 
his breeding is gilt-edged, and could not 
well be improved upon. Sired by Mam- 
brino Forrest, tracing back to Mambrino 
Chief II., and out of a mare by Latham’s 
Denmark, a descendant in a straight line 
of Gaines’ Denmark 61, the foundation of 
the saddle horse of America, and through 
him to the thoroughbred race horse Den- 
mark, he inherits to a marked degree 
those qualities which have made the 
American saddle horse famous through- 
out the world. Howell is a handsome 


me 





sister to Pilatus, 2:09%, by Onward, out of | won four blue ribbons 


bay, with black points, and standing 15% 
hands high, his dashing appearance, fault- 


cates that Mr. Goldsmith Coffein, of Red 'jess form, lofty style and carriage be- 
Lion, Ohio, who bred him, also bred a! token 


the equine aristocrat that he is. 
Under the saddle he is rapid and graceful 
in his movements, and shows all the gaits 
to perfection. In harness he is an ideal 
driver, wearing neither weights nor boots, 
and is speedy enough to suit the mort 
fastidious. Bred in the purple it’s no small 
wonder that he is a good one—a credit to 
the state where he first saw the light, an 
‘honor to his breeder, and a source of pride 
to his owner, than whom a more enthusi- 
astic horseman exist. Howell 


does not 


and one red—the 


FROM THE DAVIS FARM 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I! 


beg re 
port the loss, after six weeks’ illness with 
a complication of troubles, the ba stal- 
lion Minos. He was a horse much thought 
of in our section as a trotter and general 
purpose sire He was 16% hands high, 
weighed 1,250 pounds, and as active and 
handy as a 900-pound horse He was sired 
by Monocrat (Colman’s), dam Bessie, by 
Chief Executive, great dam by St. Law- 
rence, etc I also lost same day the brood 


mare Nettie, by Brazillian, dam Bessie, a 
sick 
utes from an internal rupture 


above. She than 3) 


She 


was less min- 


nice daughter by Grattan at foot 

I also beg to report the purchare of the 
trotting mare Sontag Clay, 2:24 Whilk 
20 years old, she is as hearty and well 


preserved as a 12-year-old, and can show 
better now. She is by 
Seih dam Jennie Pratt, by C 
M. Clay, grand dam by Toronto Chief. | 
understand that she has a granddaughter 
in Texas that at two years showed a trial 
mile in 2:12. She four-year-old 
Grattan filly that early this season showed 
a mile in 2:17\%. I bred Sphinx, 
she is safely in foal. I 
look for something great from her. 
CHAS. BECK. 


than a 
Warner, 


2:30 gait 


has a 


her to 


2:20%, and now 


St. Louis Co., Me. 


WILKES 


GUY IS DEAD. 





This famous son of George Wilkes died 
September 19 at the Two Minute Stock 
Farm of Hon. W. J. White, Glenville, 
Ohio, at the age of 21, “The Horse- 
man."" Mr. White bought the stallion four 
years ago, paying $5,000 for him at auction, 
when he was delicaie and almost feeble, 
but regained his vigor under the careful 


says 


attention of Charles Kline, superintend- 
ent of the farm. Guy Wilkes, William 
Corbett and San Mateo farm, became 


famous together, for at the head of that 
extensive California stud the stallion was 
given an opportunity that seldom comes 
horse. John A. Goldsmith was the 
trainer at the farm and, in 1892, 
East with a carload of the get of 
Wilkes and Sable Wilkes, and won 


to a 
chief 
came 
Guy 





Dilly T., 2:16%, has two well- | 


Phillis, by Egbert. The colt is three past, | jatter being awarded him despite the most 
has made a light season and has been vigorous protests and shouts of “take it 
carefully broken and could not have giv- | oft,” “put on the blue.” by the large 
en better satisfaction. This is a card for! orowd that witnessed the show. 

the Messrs. Leeton & Son, who have one} This splendid anima! was brought to 
of the best brands of brood mares in Mis- ‘this state by Tyler Bros. 

St. Charles County, and by them sold to 
a gentleman in Warren County, from 
whom Mr, Taylor purchased him last 
spring. At the different fairs where he 
has been shown he has come in competi- 
tion with some of the best horses in this 
section of the State, 2nd all of his vic- 
tories have been honest!y and fairly won. 

T. W. P. 


seurl. 
Dr. G. W. Bates, collector of Lafayette 


ecunty, has Conflict, sire of three of the 
best pacers in the country, and one of the 
best bred sons of Earl, by Princeps. The 
dam of Earl was Juno, dam of Grunlan- 
der, 2:15%, his full brother, two years 
younger, and is credited with 19 trotters 
and five pacers. Earl has 26 trotters and 





no pacers. He has four producing daugh- Montgomery City, M 


a lot of money. 
Hulda, 2:08%, 
the trotting 


That year and the next 
was one of the 
turf. The 2:30 


queens of 
list of the 


dead premier of the Two Minute farm is 
a long one, containing nearly sixty trot- 
ters and seven pacers His fastest per- 


formers are the trotters Fred Kohl, 2:07%; 






Hulda, 844; Lesa Wilkes, 2:09; Dollade 
Wilkes, 2:10%; and the pacer Seymour 
Wilkes, 2:08%. More than a score of his 


sons have become sires of standard speed 
and over a dozen of his daughters are pro- 
ducers. Extreme speed has ever been one 
of the qualities of the family. Guy Wilkes 
was bred by William Dunn of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and was by Wilkes, 2:22, 
dam Lady Bunker, by Mambrino Patchen 
58; second dam Lady Dunn, by American 
Star 14. 


George 





WALNUT BOY, 2:11%. 
Traveler in the “Western Horseman” 
says: ‘“‘My remarks concerning Walnut 
Boy, 2:11%, were objected to by L. E. 
Clementi, in COLMAN’SB RURAL WORLD, 
As there are many different reasons for 
thinking a horse great, or the greatest in 
a locality or in a state, the horse that is 
great in the greatest number of 
should stand as the greatest Mr. 
Clement several each in 
himself a good one, and worthy of any- 
one’s patronage. | am not a person who 
cares to tear down what others build, but 
would much racvher lend a helping hand. 
So, instead of calling attention to the 
weakness of any mentioned horse, or giv- 
ing any lot of free advertising, 
as friend “Ozark’’ calls Clement down 
for doing, 1 will only refer to a few of the 
reasons why | think Walnut Boy the 
greatest stallion in Missouri. One is be- 
cause he has had no Blue Bull blood to 
help him out, which is excuse enough, 
surely. Another reason, and in my opin- 
jon the one that should always be first, 
is that he has a great sire and a great 
dam. The sire has over 50 per cent of all 
his get in the standard list, a feat not 
equaled by even Electioneer, and nearly 
one-seventh in the 2:15 list. His dam 
has three in the 2:20 list, with an average 
of about 2:12%. After knowing what traiis 
the ancestors possessed, and finding them 
to be what we wish our colts to possess, 
then let us see the individual, and learn 
if he himself these qualities. 
In the case at hand we find a wonderfully 
beautiful fellow, coal black, sixteen hands 


tests 
horse. 


names horses, 


horses a 


possesses 


high, and weighing 1,200 pounds—some- 
times a little more, sometimes a little 
less. He has a disposition that is perfect; 


a ten-year-old boy can handle him at any 
time. He has shown his speed, having 
worked a mile as low as 2:06, and several 
around 2:07. His record of 2:11% was made 
after a severe accident, which caused his 
retirement, but he has fully recovered, 
and do not forget the fact that all this 
was done with a wire cut on one front 
foot, which would be ample excuse tor nu 
record. His location was such that ne 
served no first-class mares, and his four 
in the 2:17 list were out of common mares, 
none of which was eligible to registry as 
standard. One of these four—Bob C.—is 
dead. Each of the others has shown bet- 
ter than 2:10, and all were early to come 
to their speed. Gyp Walnut’s owner 
writes that he will be good for a mile in 
2:05 this summer. I am in receipt of let- 
ters from trainers who are fitting some 
youngsters from the better bred mares 
that have been bred to Walnut Boy, since 
his worth has been shown, and they are 
ready to back them now to a break. So, 
if any one wanis a match between several 
of the get of some stallion in Missouri 
and the same number of the get of Wal- 
nut Boy, they can be accommodated. In 
looking over the races that Walnut Boy 
was in, 1 find that he beat such good 
ones as Roy Wilkes and Atlantic King, 
and they are the best of the Blue Bulls. 
If he had a few mares of that blood to 
help him out Mr. Callison could dispose 
of his mares that carry the blood of Bel- 
moni, Almont, Mambrino Patchen, Wood- 
ford Knox, Volunteer, Aberdeen, etc. I| 
am a friend of the Blue Bull brood mare, 
and do not think I ever saw a better two- 
year-old than Veta, 2:09, but I cannot 
help noticing that where they are great 
they have a Hambletonian top cross, and 
I cannot help wondering why this is 
thus.”’ 





of Hamburg, ! 


Forestville, Ct., Aug. 14, 1898. 

Mr. W. F. Young, Springfield, Mass. 

Dear Sir.—Three years ago |! strained 
my right wrist, causing a large weeping- 
sinew to form, which caused me a great 
deal of pain and weakened my hand. I 
tried different r dies r ded, but 
with no result. One bottle of Absorbine 
entirely removed the weeping-sinew and 
strengthened the wrist and relieved me of 
all pain and at the late date of writing 
this testimonial of the virtue: of Ab- 
sorbine, I have had no. return of the 
trouble. I have also used it with results 
on my horse. Try it and see what it will 
‘do is my advice. Yours truly, 
’ A. F. STEPHENSON. 





had a} 


of repairs, 


All harness, old or new, is made pliable and easy —wi!l look better 
an 


Eureka Harness Oil 


The finest preservative for leather ever discovered 
many times its cost by improved appearance: and in the cost 





d wear longer—by the use of 


Saves 


Bold everywhere in cans—a!! sizes. 
Made by STANDARD OIL CO. 














| 
Sixty good black Missouri and 


FOR SAIL-F! 


Kentacky Jacks and Jennets. Lime- 


| stone Mammoth 295 and Clermont 115, sons of Superior Mammoth 124 and 
| Day Star 22, first and second premium jacks at the World’s Fair, 1893, at 


| the head of our herd. 
Props. of Limes 


L. M. MONSEES & SONS, 


one Valley Farm, SMITHTON,O. M 








TOO MUCH GASOLINE INJECTION, 


Of the two biggest features of the 
Duchess County fair and 
at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
flerce 


race 
last Wednesday, 
wind and the other the 
dramatic end of a ‘mobile that had shown 
a mile in 1:53 flat. $1,000; 
loss of machine, $150. The announcement 
in the that a 


meeting 


one Was a 


Loss by wind, 


local papers had 
run a paced mile in 1:43% made the people 
think, and thousands went 
peated. They well 
trouble, as none expected 
finish. The 
companied by a machinist, appeared at 4 
o'clock and informed the audience that 
the machine would go around the track 
twice to ‘“‘warm up." At the half pole 
they for repairs, but soon fin- 
ished the warming-up process, and Starter 
H. N. Bain said “Go.”’ Away the thing 
sped. The first quarter was made in 27 
seconds, and the half mile in :52%; the 
second quarier having been made in the 
time of The three- 
quarters was covered in and then 
the pushed the machine 
the home for all it worth. 
| mere was a slight puffing, a litile 
rumbling, and the 'mobile went under the 
wire in 1:53, followed by the 
the But what followed 
the least expected by the spectators. After 
it had gone under the wire and was mov- 


machine 


to see it 
paid for their 
to see such a 


re- 


were 


sensational operator, ac- 


stopped 





% seconds. 





fast 2 
221%, 
operator dow: 


stretch was 


cheers of 


crowd, was not 


the wanted 


but did not 


Bain asked if an- 
other chance, 


to get an answer. 


operator 


have a chance 


in flames made it known to Mr. Bain that 
the machine would never make another 
attempt. Near the eighth the machine 
was standing in the middle of the track, 
deserted and enveloped in a mass of 
flames. The operator and the “doctor” 
were standing off near the fence watching 
the progress of the flames, while thous- 
ands of spectators ran toward the burning 
vehicle and watched the thing as it slow- 


ly passed away, leaving two solitary 
wheels and the steel framework behind. 
In his enthusiastic effort to make a 


world’s record the “‘doctor’’ injected too 
much gasoline and it took fire and burned 
the ‘mobile to nothingness. 


DO WE TREAT OUR HORSES RIGHT? 


The young farmer's main help and de- 
pendence are, first, his good wife; second, 


his faithful team of horses; and 
when he goes to the field we may say 
the latter are first, as a farmer can do 


but very little good on a farm without a 
team, says “The Country Gentleman.” 
The question I wish to ask is, do farmers 
appreciate them as their dependence, or 
do they even appreciate them as faithful 
servants and treat them as such? I think 
not. If they did, they would not abuse 
them as they do. A great deal of this 
abuse is mere thoughtlessness. Farmers 
do not seem to realize they are killing the 
horse by degrees. 

Let us stop and consider how we drive 
our horses. If we want to drive to the 
village, three or four miles, or if it is 
twenty, it is all the same; and if the horse 
peen idle or hard at work, all the 
same. He must go as fast as he can put 
his feet down till he gets there. Then he 
is tied up, dripping wet, for two or three 
hours or longer, as there is no hurry to 
go home. But when he is driven home, 
he must go at the same gait. If there 
is a load to be hauled to market, he is 
overloaded and strained to haul more than 
our neighbor. 

This is the kind of treatment our horses 
are receiving every day from a large 
number of drivers. It has been said that 
the horse’s physical nature closely re- 
sembles that of the human family; in any 
case, why should we not treat our horses 
with more humanity? If we were to treat 
ourselves in proportion to our strength 
and health, as we do our horses, we would 
not live half as long as we do; and if 
we were to treat our horses with more 
humanity, they would live three times as 
long and be able to give us much better 
service, look and feel better. I remember 
calling on a farmer in his sugar 

He had a very spry team of horses 
hauling the water. One of these horses, 
he said, was 28, and the other one 30 
years old; but these were not treated as 
a large number of horses are at the pres- 
ent time. 
more seriously. Are you treating your 
most faithful servants as you should? 

HOW SOON CAN SPEED BE DE- 

VELOPED? 


has 


once 
camp. 








While to many people it seems an im- 
possibility to develop a trotter into a 
2:10 horse in one year, there were at least 
four on the turf this year that were made 
to go from nothing to 2:10 in less than 
twelve months, says the ‘American 
Sportsman.”’ Those who saw Phrase win 
her record of 2:12% at Lexington are sure 
the big daughter of Onward could have 
stepped in 2:10 if driven out. Phrase was 
trained as a two-year-old, it is true, but 
she did not beat 2:30, and for several 
seasons was a member of a broodmare 
band. John Splan says that just a year 
ago he saw her running out in a band 
of cheap mares. She was in foal, but lost 
it in April, else would have still been in 
the broodmare ranks. 
ter, of Mexico, Mo., just nine months 
to make a 2:10 trotter of Sagwa, and that 
included breaking. Probably the most re- 
markable cases of development of 2:10 
are furnished by Faustina and 
Lucille. These two mares were 
bred in the same town, one by Wax- 
ford, the other by Brummel, son of Epau- 
let, and both out of Major Benton mares, 
Both served as broodmares. Faustina 
was raced some in 1898. She came to 
Cleveland in July, and her trainer, “Doc” 
Tanner, says that in just three weeks 
Faustina went from a 2:19% mare to a 
2:10 mare. Her companion, Lucille, was 


It took W. B, Car- 


speed 





ing lazily down toward the eighth, Starter | 


The cries of the spec- j 
tators and sight of the ‘mobile enveloped | 


Farmers, consider this matter- 


SYNOVITIS 


IS VERY ANNOYING 


At least, You can cure it with 


Absorbine, Jr., 


CURES 
All Strained Joints or Ligaments. 


Allays all inflammation 
quickly. Pleasant to use. $1.00 
per bottle delivered. Address 


W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F., 


SPRINGFIELD, ° ° MASS. 
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DIRECT 
TO USER 


$34.95 


Has good Wheels, Axles, 
Springs, etc. Guaranteed 
one year. Best work, low- 
est prices. 
Send for Free Circular. 
CHAS. C. CLARK & CO., 
26 8, First St, St, Louis, 


YOUR CHOICE 


OF A MILL. 
We make Sweep Mills, Geared 
Mills, Beit Mills. The best milis 
made and every one first class. 


GRAND ALL KINDS OF GRAIN 
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W. J. ADAM, Joliet, lils, 


THE WHEEL OF TIME 


for al) time is the 





ties, NY AXLE. 
height. any width of tire desi 
is ere either direct or 
ke, Can FIT YO 


prices. Free upon request, 
Electric Wheel Co. 





Box 24 Quincy, lis. 








broken as a three-year-old, but was bred 
as a four-year-old and raised one foal. 
She was jogged a little during the winter 
of 1898, but was not placed in trainer's 
hand until June 10, 1899, when she was 
sent to Amos Rathbun. At first she was 
rough gaited and inclined to go side- 
wise and had to wear twelve-ounce shoes 
and four-ounce toe weights, but after a 
month's careful work, no miles faster than 
2:40, and most of them nearer 3:00, she got 
Squared away and would go with a seven- 
ounce, square-toed, front but was 
shod behind with four ounces on off hind 
foot and seven ounces on near hind foot, 
and this was the way she was shod in all 
her races, except that, occasionally, ac- 
cording to the condition of the track, she 
wore two-ounce toe weights. It was not 
until the last week in August that she 
was asked to step better than 2:20, when 
she reeled off a mile in 2:14, and contrary 


shoe, 





| to the general run of things, she had not 


even been called upon to step any fast 
halves or quarters to that time. This mile 
in 2:14 was the only fast one she had until 
she began to race, and the only mile bet- 
ter than 2:20 that she stepped from that 
time to the end of the season except in 
her races. She wore only quarter boots 
in front and scalpers and shin boots be- 
hind. As a race mare Lucille has a very 
creditable record, having s arted eight 
times, won five races, one second money 
and one third, and as a glorious ending to 
her turf career was then sold to C. K. 
Billings for $7,000. 





A MILE TRACK.—Draw a line through 
an oblong center 440 yards in length, set- 
ting a stake at each end. Then draw a 
line on either side of the first line, ex- 
actly parallel with and 417 feet 2 inches 
from it, setting stakes at either end of 
them. You will then have an oblong 
square 440 yards long and 834 feet 2 inches 
wide. At each end of these three lines 
you will now set stakes. Now fasten a 
cord or wire 417 feet 2 inches long to the 
eenter stake of your parallelogram, and 
then describe a half circle, driving stakes 
as often as you wish to set a fence post. 
When the circle is made at both ends of 
your parallelogram you will have two 
straight sides and two circles which, 
measured three feet from the fence, will 
be exactly a mile. The turns should be 
thrown up an inch to the foot, 

A HALF-MILE TRACK.—Draw the 
parallel lines 600 feet long and 452 feet 5 
inches apart. Half way between the ex- 
treme ends of the two paraliel lines drive 
a stake, then loop a wire around the stake 
long enrough to reach to either side. Then 
make a true curve with the wire, putting 
down a stake as often as a fence post is 
needed. When this operation is finished 
at both ends of the 600-foot parallel lines 
the track is laid out. The inside fence will 
rest exactly on the line drawn, but track 
must measure a half-mile three feet from 
the fence. The turns should be thrown up 
an inch to the foot. The stretches may be 
anywhere from forty-five to sixty feet. 








. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





that lastsa 
AMERICAN 
FIELD AND HOG FENGE 


you cannot find our local agent write to 
American Stee! & Wire Co., Chicago or New York. 
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IF I HAD KNOWN. 


If I had known in the morning 
How wearily all the day 
The words unkind 
Would trouble my mind 
I said when you went away, 
I had been more cheerful, darling, 
Nor given you needless pain, 
But we vex “our own’’ 
With look and tone 
We migit never take Vack again 


For though in the quiet evening 
You may give me the kiss of peace, 
Yet it might be 
That never for me 
The pain of the heart shou d cease. 
How many go forth in the morning 
That never come home at night; 
And hearts have broken 
And harsh words spoken 
That sorrow can ne'er set right. 


We have careful thoughts for the stranger 
And smiles for the coming guest, 
But oft for our own 


The bitter tone, 
best! 


Though we love “our own the 
Ah! lips with the curve impatient, 
Ah! brow with that look of scorn, 


'Twere a cruel fate 
Were the night too late 

To undo the work of the morn! 

—MARGARET E SANGSTER. 

Written for the RURAL WORLD. 

OUR SEASONS, HISTORY AND 

PEOPLE 
The letter I wrote relating to the drouth 

was of the end of it, for since then we 
pious showers and every week 





have had co 
brings all the rain needed. Ail verdure 
is refreshed. The late corn, the poetical 
pumpkin, the useful turnip patches, the 
meadows and pastures, all show by their 
thriftiness the effect of the one thing we 
can not do without, and that is rain. 
Perhaps Southwest Missouri will have 
some prosperous years now, with these 
blighting, hope-destroying drouths left 
out. The very old settlers tell us, “It used 
not t be so.” They say drouths were 
unknown and unheard of, and that when 
a crop was put in there was no question 


as to the harvest, and no troubled fore- 
thought as to damaging dry weather. As 








to this being reliable hearsay, J] cannot 
vouch, but they sometimes m& e us of the 
younger generation feel as though the 


responsibility of these drouths rested on 
our sholders. 

I questioned an intelligent old gentle- 
man, who was born and raised near 
Cabool, Texas Co., Mo., on this subject, 
and his view of it was this: 

“This country was very sparsely settled, 
the land was only cultivated along the 
rivers and creeks or where the ground 
was exceptionally fertile; cattle were few 


and the range for them unlimited, so that 
the people did not realize a drouth then 
as we do now.” I think this account 


likely to be correct. 

A few of us were speaking of this part 
of Missouri, ‘‘back in the hills,”’ not being 
up-to-date in comparison with other coun- 
tries that are as newly settled; and I 
excused it partly on the ground that it is 
not so much the fault of the people as the 
fault of the ground. It takes years to 
clear, cultivate, take out the stumps, pick 
off the rock and get these hillsides and 
ridge farms in shape for modern ma- 
chinery. Another spoke up and said: 
“The country is slowly but surely improv- 
ing. When my family emigrated to Mis- 
souri 25 years or more ago, it was a howl- 
ing wilderness in comparison to what it is 
now. The settlers then put in a small 
patch of corn, enough for bread, and cul- 
tivated it in a manner they called ‘run- 
ning around it.’ They shot their hogs in 
the woods after they had fattened on the 
mast. There was range the year ‘round, 
and so they lived without having to work 
hardly one month out of the twelve for 
their living.” 

This recital nearly drew tears of regret 
from the eyes of those that heard it, and 
one poor fellow expressed the sentiments 
of all, as with a sigh he said: “To think 
I have come here 25 years too late!’ That 
might have done for that time, but now, 
not to be very elegant in expressing my- 
self, if you make a living here you have 
to look alive and hustle for it. 

I think very old people in their remin- 
iscence of old times are apt to color up 
and draw on their imagination, as we, I 
suppose, will do in our old age, and as our 
young boys do in relating their hunting 
adventures. Game is so scarce and tame 
here that the boys are obliged to use a 
great deal of their imagination to make 
anything like a sensational story; but 
we tell them something will have to be 
done to give these hunting tales credit, 
even if we have to move away out west 
to accomplish it. 

I would ask the newcomers to be as 
lenient in their judgment as possible in 
regard to both people and country. You 
cannot always judge of a man’s finances 
here by the clothing he wears, as many @ 
well-to-do farmer will independently wear 
the raggedest clothes he has. While you 
might think him poverty-stricken, he may 
have a fertile, paying farm, be a cattle 
buyer and have money in the bank. I 
have known this to be the case. 

In regard to the illiterate, of course, you 
find both good and bad among them. If 
one is a rascal, he will lack the polish, the 
fine manners and clothes, the education 
and the ability to hide his meanness of 
your whited sepulchers in large cities; but 
is he any the more dangerous? Others 
among them have kind hearts and noble 
characters, make firm friends and obliging 
neighbors. They may not be as congenial 
as you might wish, but I value a real true 
friend above anything on earth after 
home ties and kindred. 

If circumstances were such that one 
had to be one of the poor in the city or in 
country, I would prefer the country. Oh! 
many, many times for different reasons. 

While visiting one winter in the suburbs 
of a large city, I hada glimpse of how 
the poor lived through the winter there. 
Day after day they passed the house with 
baskets on their arms, most of them 
young girls, and whether they begged 
from house to house or received help from 
some charitable institution, I never knew, 
but I was told every winter those same 
people were on charity. 

“Why don’t they leave a place where 
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they cannot keep above want?’ I asked. 


| “They cannot get away,” was the 
answer. Barely living through the warm 
| weather, when cold adds its additional ex- 
| penses, they are, of course, again com- 
pelled to ask for alms or suffer. 

“I wouldn't stay,” I firmly asserted. 


“Whenever warm weather came again I 
would take the family and walk away.” 
Pride would already have received its 
death blow and we would go to green 
fields and work. Perhaps a vacant house 
and a garden spot could be found on some 
farmer's land; and if one showed a wil- 
lingness to work, surely he would not be 
turned away. I wouldn't stay year after 
year and suffer the same experience over. 
No! even if I knew nothing of farm work. 
I would then be like Dickens’ poor old 
Bettie Higen in “Our Mutual Friend,” I 
would walk away from charity and die; 
away from the city that could not or 
would not, “much it matters,” give me 
employment sufficient for my humble 
needs. The poor in the country have 
room. They have acres for the children 
to play on without the contaminating in- 
fluence of the wickedly-wise, little chil- 
dren (God pity them) of degraded parents, 
for playmates. 
I know that every rough and tough 
street gamin considers it his city-born 
right to ridicule every farmer that hap- 
pens to grace his town, and not only the 
gamin, but he is ridiculed all through 
the social line, even to my lady (7) in her 
elegant turnout on the boulevard. He is 
“old gray’’ and “hayseed,"” and some 
newspapers catch the witty new (7?) idea 
(how brilliant of them) and he is cari- 
catured in bright mixed colors, with al- 
ways the same bulging umbrella (let me 
know of any old farmer that ever carries 
one at all, exposed as he is to wind, sun 
and rain), and the inevitable carpet sack 
(you can't find one left in one house in a 
thousand even in these backwoods), and 
then with a most idiotic, “‘simpletonic”’ 
expression on his face, that the artist 
must have stood before the mirror and 
copied his own to have portrayed it, the 
caricature is then ready for your intel- 
ligent, well-read, humor-loving city per- 
son to enjoy as well as his mental facul- 
ties will let him. 
Oh! I know, there are nice, 
sensible people in town, but it is the other 
kind I am speaking about. You know 
the kind. I am like Josiah Allen's wife’s 
companion, “I get riled once in awhile.” 
Just to take the conceit out of a few, 
let me ask you who in all the many pro- 
fessions can We not absolutely do without? 


brainy, good, 


Essential some of them seem to be, but 
we can do without every one of them, 
President, congressmen, governors, law- 
yers, doctors, school teachers, editors (we 
would miss you as much as any of them, 
Mr. Editor), yet I say, we can do without 
every one of them and live, but you just 
absolutely cannot do without your “old 
gray" farmer, your agriculturist. No! not 
and Jive. There isn’t game and fish 
enough left to keep you alive, so then! 
The most important man in the universe, 
the man that keeps you alive, is the farm- 
er, and may long life, good crops and 
power be given him and his. 
PINE BURR. 

Wright Co., Mo. 


‘RUE SYMPATHY. 





Show the lost ones that you love them 
and you will move their hearts. During 
the Civil War a little boy was placed in a 
hospital. He said it was so hard to be 
there, away from all those who loved 
him. The nurse bent down, kissed him, 
and said she loved him. He answered, 
with a satisfied smile, ‘“That was like my 
sister's kiss. It is not hard for me to die 
now, when I know some one loves me.” 
If we had something of this sympathy 
for the lost and sorrowing the whole 
world would soon feel our influence. Sym- 
pathy is the key to the human heart. I 
think it was George Macdonald who said, 
“If I can put one touch of a rosy sunset 
into the life of any man or woman I shall 
feel that I have worked with God.” 

An incorrigible soldier, upon whom all 
punishments had been tried, was brought 
once again to the colonel, and he was told 
that they had tried everything with him, 
but in vain. 

“No,” said the soldier, ‘‘there is one 
thing you haven't tried."’ And the colonel 
asked, ‘‘What is it?” 

The soldier answered, ‘‘Forgiveness. I 
am sorry for what I have done.” 

The colonel said, ‘“‘We forgive you.” 
The tears started. He had never been 
treated that way before. It was the 
starting-point of an earnest Christian 
life. 

Don’t cast people off when they go 
wrong. Dont’ talk them down. Quit your 
gossiping about people’s mistakes. The 
man who never made a mistake is a myth. 
Mingle gentleness in all your rebukes. 
Make allowances for constitutional frail- 
ties. Never say harsh things where kind 
words will do as well. There are many 
in our churches and out of them who are 
in need of sympathy, and that will speak 
to their hearts a great deal louder than 
eloquent sermons or long prayers. What 
the man who is down wants is a lift. Let 
us make men feel that we love them and 
that we mean to help them and they will 
be helped.—Christian Endeavor World. 


CARRYING BURDENS GRACEFULLY. 





“Now watch her,” said a tourist friend, 
pointing to a peasant woman who had 
lifted a heavy basket up to her head and 
was walking off with free, sure step. ‘‘See 
how steadily she carries it and how well 
her head is poised. If that were one of 
our countrywomen she would try to carry 
that basket on her arm, where it would 
be in her own way and in that of every- 
one who passed. She would shift it from 
side to side, bending awkwardly under its 
weight and reach her destination tired 
out. But that woman has learned how to 
carry a load—and what a fine, erect car- 
riage she has! It’s a pity our girls cannot 
have a little training along that line.” 

While our enthusiast talked, we thought 
of another kind of burden and of how 
much it means to “learn how to carry a 
load."" Bear them we must, of one sort 
or another—the burdens of grief, care and 
disappointment that belong to our human 
lot—but we all know how differently. 
Some bend under them and stagger on 
complainingly, obtruding them upon ev- 
eryone who comes near. Some lift them 
quietly out of others’ way and, since they 


| must needs be borne, learn to bear them 


steadily and serenely. There is a gracious 
poise and beauty of spirit that can be ac- 
quired only by the proper bearing of bur- 
dens.—The Young Woman. 


“Every day is a fresh beginning, 
Every morn is the world made new. 
Ye who are weary of sorrow and sinning, 





Here is a beautiful hope for you.”’ 


IF MY PAPA COULD DIE, TOO. 


I should like to die, said Willie, 
If my Papa could die, too; 
But he says he isn't ready 
"Cause he has so much to do 
But my little sister Nellie 
Said that we must surely die, 
And that she and mamma— 
Then stopped because she saw it made 
me cry. 
And that she and mamma— 
Then stopped because she saw it made 
me cry. 


But she told me, I remember, 
Once while sitting on her knee, 
That the angels never weary 
Watching over her and me. 
And that if we are good— 
And mamma told me just the same be- 
fore, 
They would let us into Heaven 
When they saw us at the door. 
They would let us into Heaven 
When they saw us at the door. 


There will be none but the holy, 
I will know no more of sin, 
There I'll see mamma and Nellie, 
For I know He'll let them in. 
But I'll have to tell the angel 
When he meets us at the door, 
That he must excuse my papa, 
‘Cause he couldn't leave the store. 
That he must excuse my papa, 
"Cause he couldn’t leave the store. 


There I know I shall be happy, 

I will always want to stay; 

I shall love to hear the singing, 

I shall love the endless day; 
I shall love to look at Jesus, 

I shall love Him more and more, 
And I'll see the happy angels 
Who forever Him adore. 

And I'll see the happy angels 
Who forever Him adore. 


Nellie said that maybe I shall 
Very soon be called away, 
If papa were only ready 
I should like to go to-day; 
But if I should go before him 
To that world of light and joy, 
I guess he'd want to come to heaven 
To see his little boy. 
I guess he’d want to come to heaven 
To see his little boy. 


Mrs. Lucy Foster sends the foregoing 
poem in response to the request made for 
it by Mrs. Emma See Roberts. 

Mrs. Foster also asks the Home Circle 
readers for a poem. She writes: “I would 
like the poem, the last two lines are, if I 
remember the exact words, 

“If Solomon is there with three thousand, 
I ain’t going to worry about two.” 

“It seems the man was soliloquizing. He 
had been married twice and was worry- 
ing how he would get along in heaven; 
finally ended his meditations with the 
above lines quoted. I would like very 
much to have the poem.” 

We trust that some of our readers will 
be able to furnish the poem asked for. 
Written for the RURAL WORLD. 

A PICTURE. 

Here is a picture of the lady whom our 
friend wishes to meet. She is ‘‘clever’’ in 
all that pertains to home comfort. She 
has never written a line for print; her 
writing is all done in letters to her many 
friends. This lady is “One who neither 
writes, toots, fiddles nor who even has 
ideas,’’ except those for household com- 
fort—for all within her home, whether 
they be members of the family, guests or 
the help, are continuously treated with 
little surprises from her store of unselfish 
thoughtfulness. She reads newspapers, 
and occasionally a book that treats of 
some practical subject, as cooking, car- 
ing for flowers, hygiene, etc., etc. 

Her advice is, ‘‘Keep your temper down 
and enjoy health. Rub the wrinkles from 
your face and retain your beauty. Take 
a ‘beauty nap.’ Be cheerful all the time, 
and if death claims you suddenly be ready 
to meet it.”’ 

This friend has often been heard to wish 
that some of her friends would take on a 
brighter view of life; that they had nice 
families with noihing to really worry 
them, still they were always complaining 
with faces drawn down making everybody 
else miserable. 

I have seen this friend, when pain filled 
her eyes with tears, and there seemed no 
way of relief, wink her eyes or give a fee- 
ble smile to the family when any one of 
them entered her room. 

There is nothing she would not do to 
bring relief to others. I have seen her 
bathe the feet of an over-heated tramp, 
kneeling at her post of duty until the pa- 
tient had ceased his wild ravings, and the 
doctor and several men had ceased rub- 
bing him, and the more timid women 
would venture out to look at the thankful 
patient. 

This friend has no thought of this intro- 
duction of her to the Circle, and I can see 
the modest blush that will appear when 
she hears of or sees it. As a devoted 
mother, wife, daughter, sister, aunt, niece, 
cousin and friend, we all love her just as 
you would do if you ever meet her at her 
home at 405 Belleville, Ill. MARTHA. 

St. Clair Co., Ill. 


WOMAN'S THANKLESS TASK. 





A home that is a home really is a con- 
sensus of all sorts of little sacrifices and 
self-restraints that only the home-maker 
knows anything about; a perfect house- 
hold means household duties that are pro- 
verbially thankless, taken by the piece, 
says the editor of the “Century Maga- 
zine.”’ Intelligent women and good won.- 
en have the wisdom to understand that it 
is their business to contribute to the un- 
praised beauties of life to a degree in 
which it is not the business of men *o do 
so; and they rarely shirk the task. But 
they may at times take it sadly. Tne fem- 
ipine complaint as to the unending native 
of work comes, not from dislike of the 
work, but from despair at its inconclu- 
siveness. Any labor is easy when you 
can see resuits. But the results of such 
minor loveliness as an orderly domestic 
mechanism and unruffied temper and 
beautifully “done” hair when no visitors 
are expected, are cumulative, and to be 
appreciated only in the perspective. Wom- 
en are making, all the time, the atmos- 
phere of living, but, although every one 
knows whether the ambient about him is 
gracious and beneficent, or the reverse. 
the processes of its manufacture are im- 
ponderable to the multitude. 


from sleeping in badly ventilated rooms. 
During the whole of the day the bedroom 
should be thoroughly aired and at night 
the window should be opened at the top to 
allow the impure air to escape. 





position, 1900. 


SKIN DISORDERS.—These often arise | 


THE THINGS THAT SPOIL A DAY. 


Did you ever stop to think what a little 
thing will sometimes spoil a day’s peace 
and contentment? 

Perhaps a thought of fancied unkind- 
ness or neglect on the part of a friend will 
keep coming into our mind, and we think 
about it and roll the matter over and 
over until what possibly has no existence 
in reality, has assumed to us gigantic pro- 
portions, crowding out all better thoughts 
and completely spoiling the day. It may 
be a return uf the old headache that sets 
our nerves on edge, and we are impatient 
with this member of the family and cross 
with that ome—and again the day is 
spoiled. 

The coffee is muddy at breakfast time 
and the keynote is struck for a fault-find- 
ing day. 

A button is missing and man's equilib- 
rium is upset. 

If we look back over what we may call 
a spoiled day—a day when we have given 
way to our nerves and temper and said 
and done the things that have marred the 
day's beauty—we shall be amazed at the 
really trivial things that have conquered 
us, to what for the time our better nature 
yielded. 

We pity the man who is a slave to liquor 
—to tobacco—but how much better are we 
conquered by the little things that spoil 
the day? 

Our thoughts and nerves and temper are 
all tyrants and if they once gain the mas- 
tery over us we are indeed undone and are 
as pitiable slaves as is the man to his 
cups. 

The old proverb is still true, “He that 
ruleth his spirit is better than he that 
taketh a city.’ 

Many times a fit of the blues, a sick 
headache or a ¢gpell of crossness may be 
entirely dispelled if we will but put on 
our hat and go out of doors into the sun- 
shine and fill our lungs with pure air and 
our heart with joy because of a kindly er- 
rand done. 

This is a simple medicine and safe for 
anyone under all circumstances to take.— 
Exchange. 


DOING AND NOT DOING. 





“Sir,” said a lad, coming down to one of 
the wharfs in Boston and addressing a 
well-known merchant, “have you any 
berth on your ship? I want to earn some- 
thing.”’ 

“What can you do?” asked the gentle- 
man. 

“I can try my best to do whatever I am 
put to,” answered the boy. 

“What have you done?’ 

“T have sawed and split all mother’s 
wood for nigh on two years.” 

“What have you not done?” asked the 
gentleman, who was a queer sort of a 
questioner. 

“Well, sir,” answered the boy, after: a 
moment’s pause, “I have not whispered 
in school once for a whole year.” 

“That's enough,’ said the gentleman. 
‘You can ship aboard this vessel, and I 
hope to see you master of it some day. A 
boy who can master a woodpile and bridle 
his tongue must be made of good stuff.’’—- 
Christian Leader. 








SOME GOOD -RECIPES. 





APPLE CUSTARD.—One pint of mashed 
stewed apples, one pint sweet milk, four 
eggs, one cup sugar and a little nutmeg; 
bake slowly. 

SPICED GRAPES. — Eight 
grapes, mashed and cooked enough to 
strain out the seeds and skins. Rub all 
the pulp through. Then add four pounds 
sugar, one quart vinegar, and one table- 
spoon each of cinnamon and allspice, and 
two teaspoons cloves. Simmer three hours. 

APPLE OMELETTE.—Stew eight ia' ge 
apples until very soft; mash them fine 
and season with one tablespoonful butter, 
one cupful sugar and nutmeg or cinnamon 
to suit the taste. When cold, add four 
well beaten eggs and bake slowly for 
about twenty minutes.—A. Z. M. 

APPLE SNOW.—Pare, core and boil in 
as little water as possible, six medium- 
sized tart apples. Cool and strain, beat 
well and add the whites of three cggs, 
well whipped, sweeten to taste and beat 
all thoroughly until a dish of snow is the 
result. Flavor with lemon or vanilla and 
serve with sweetened cream. 

PICKLED APPLES.—Pare and quarter 
one peck of sweet apples; steam them 
until tender; boil in a porcelain kettle 
two quarts of vinegar and three pounds 
of sugar one-half hour, adding a handful 
of cloves and the same of stick cinnamon; 
pour this over the apples while boiling 
hot; on the following day boil the vine- 
gar until rather thick; pour over the 
apples and seal. 

CHILI SAUCE.—Twenty-four large ripe 
tomatoes, four ripe or green peppers, six 
large onions, four tablespoons of salt, 
four tablespoons sugar, two tablespoons 
cinnamon, four cups vinegar. Chop to- 
matoes, then onions and peppers, put all 
together and boil one and one-half hours, 
put in bottles and cork. 


pounds 


FOR A COLD.—For colds that will not 
loosen, melt a tablespoonful of lard, add 
to it a teaspoonful of camphor and tur- 
pentine. Rub the chest, back and under 
the arms with it, then cover with warm 
flannel. This has often prevented an at- 
tack of pneumonia, Hot lemonade is good 
to break up a cold, Give the child all he 
will drink before going to bed, bathe his 
feet in water as hot as he can bear it, 
keep him well covered during the night, 
and he will usually sleep soundly and 
waken the next morning feeling much 
better. 


SOUVENIR VIBWS EN ROUTE TO 
CALIFORNIA VIA UNION PA- 
CIFIC RAILROAD. 


We have just received from the Union 
Pacific Railroad a beautiful publication 
containing forty colored views of scenery 
between the Missouri River and Califor- 
nia. This is ene of the most artistic pub- 
lications ever issued by any railroad 
company. The same will be mailed free 
on receipt of 4 cents in stamps for post- 
age, on application to J. F. Aglar, Gen- 
eral Agent, St. Louis Mo. It is well worth 
the money; send for it. 





THOUSANDS OF HAPPY HOMES. 





If anyone contemplates a change of 
residence, he should not overlook the at- 
tractions and advantages of Utah. There 
are thousands of acres of splendid land 
at varoius points on the line of the Rio 
Grande Western Railway in that state. 
The soil is very productive and the mar- 
ket close at hand. The climate is superb, 





being temperate the yeer round. The 


| Sugar beet industry as we'l as fruit cul- 


ture, etc., are prominent features ef 


i = | these agricultural districts. Send 2 cents 

GARLAND" STOVES AND RANGES ' postage for a copy of “Lands” to Geo. W. 
were awarded highest prize at Paris Ex- ! Heintz, General Passenger Agent, R. G. 
W. Ry., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Poultry Yard. 


MISSOURI POULTRY ASSOCIATION.— 
E. E. Codding, President, Sedalia, Mo.; 
Mrs. BE. A. Creel, Secretary, Carrollton, 
Mo. 











MISSOURI POULTRY MEETINGS AND 
SHOWS. 





State poultry meeting and show at Fay- 
ette, Mo., December 10-14, 1900. Mrs. E. 
A. Creel, Carrollton, Mo., Secretary. 

North Missouri Poultry Show at Kirks- 
ville, Mo., December 3-7, 1900. F. M. Buck- 
ingham, Kirksville, Mo., secretary. 

Grand River Valley Poultry Show at 
Albany, Mo., November 19-24, 1900. R. R. 
French, Ford City, Mo., secretary. 








DISEASED TURKEY. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: We have a 
young turkey about five months old, that 
has an abnormally large crop. One even- 
ing, when he returned from the field, his 
crop was much enlarged, being about four 
or five inches in diameter. Previous to 
this it was of natural size. The turkey 
was then about six weeks old. Since then 
the crop has been gradually increasing in 
size. The turkey is apparently healthy, 
eats heartily, and is as large as a bird of 
his age should be. We would like to 
know the cause of this unusual condition, 
if possible. SUBSCRIBER. 

St. Louis County, Mo. 

The above letter was sent to Mr. E. W. 
Geer, to which he replies as follows: The 
turkey in my opinion is crop-bound. If 
the food that he consumes during the day 
does not pass out into the gizzard, he is 
cropbound beyond question. The cause 
of this condition is the stopping up of the 
passage from the crop to the gizzard, by 
something the bird has swallowed. 

My treatment for this trouble in all 
kinds of fowls is as follows: Take a 
half teacup of warm water, put into it 
one-half teaspoonful soda and the same 
of white sugar; mix well and give while 
warm, working the fowl’s crop gently 
between doses. If this fails to remove the 
contents of the crop in 12 hours, repeat 
the dose, and the kneading. If the second 
treatment fails, about the only chance to 
remove the obstruction is to open the 
crop, wash it thoroughly and sew up 
again, being careful to sew the crop sep- 
arate from outside parts, using very fine 
thread and drawing none of the stitches 
too tight. E. W. GERBER. 

St. Francois Co. 

HAVE A PURPOSE. 

If we watch the business world care- 
fully, this one fact will be noted most 
conspicuously, that the man that succeeds 
is the one that at the outset of his career 
has a definite aim in view, and to ac- 
complish that end he brings into play 
every effort of brain and muscle, writes 
F. V. Chapman in “Prairie Farmer.’’. 
When discourager“nts arise and mis- 
fortune knocks at loor, he does not 
fold his hands and si. calmly down, but 
grapples the problem with renewed en- 
ergy, and instead of allowing defeat to 
conquer him, he achieves victory. There 
is probably no calling in which either 
man or woman can engage, that re- 
quires so much of fixed purpose, so much 
bending of energy toward a particular 
end, as poultry growing. I believe that 
nine-tenths of the failures among poultry- 
men can be attributed solely to the want 
of this one thing. We conclude to engage 
in the poultry business and forthwith 
proceed to get our houses in shape to ac- 
commodate the fowls, then spend large 
amounts in the purchase of stock, and 
then proceed to do—what? Make a fail- 
ure, and why? Simply because we had 
no definite line of action laid out. Had 
not thought out what we were doing to 
grow the poultry for, whether it should 
be for general purposes or for the fancier, 
And the result is what? Confusion worse 
confounded, chaos, and a lot of nonde- 
scripts good only for the butcher. If 
we expect to succeed we must lay our 
plans, have a certain aim, and work 
along that line, turning neither to the 
right nor left, keeping this aim ever in 
view. We shall meet with discourage- 
ments, fowls will not come as we ex- 
pected, but shall we throw up the sponge 
and, quit, or take a new hold and try 
again? If we will only keep before us the 
fixed purpose with which we started, by 
the exercise of patience and perseverance 
we shall come off conquerors. All busi- 
ness people do not adopt the same plan 
or follow the same course to accomplish 
their purpose, but they never lose sight 
of the object sought. One poultryman 
may be successful by following a certain 
course, while the same plan would be a 
failure if followed by another. We must 
use our brains as well as our muscular 
strength in this calling, and the breeder 
with a purpose in view, who works on 
a plan that he knows from experience is 
right, is sure of coming out winner unless 
some unfortunate accident occurs to pre- 
vent it. 





HOW DEALERS PRESERVE EGGS. 


Numerous methods of preserving eggs 
are in use. The idea of all of them is to 
keep air out of the eggs, as by such ab- 
sence of oxygen decay can be arrested 
for a considerable length of time, especial- 
ly if the eggs are perfectly fresh at the 
start and are kept in a cool, dark place. 
The standard method most used by spec- 
ulators and dealers is to put eggs in lime 
water. The process is as follows, this 
recipe having been widely sold at $5 under 
pledge of secrecy: Take two gallons of 
water, twelve pounds of unslaked lime 
and four pounds of salt, or in that propor- 
tion according to the quantity of eggs to 
be preserved. Stir several times daily and 
then let stand until the liquid has settled 
and is perfectly clear. Draw or care- 
fully dip off the clear liquid, leaving the 
sediment at the bottom. Take for the 
above amount of liquid five ounces each 
of baking soda, cream of tartar, salt 
peter and an ounce of alum. Pulverize 
and mix these and dissolve in one gal- 
lon of boiling water and add to the mix- 
ture about twenty gallons of pure lime 
water. This will about fill a cider bar- 
rel. Put the eggs in carefully so as not 
to crack any of the shells, letting the 
water always stand an inch above the 
eggs, which can be done by placing a 
barrel head a little smaller upon them 
and weighting it. This amount of liquid 
will preserve 150 dozen of eggs. It is not 
necessary to wait to get a full barrel or 
smaller package of eggs, but they can 
be put in at any time that they can be 
obtained fresh. The same liquid should 
be used only once, 





Do you feed and water stock? If so, 





write O. K. H 
Mo to: Ki iiarry Steel Works, St. Louis, 


HOW A HEN FEEDS. 





Observe how the hen feeds when out on 
the range. It is first a blade of grass 
or leaf of clover, then a short chase for a 
grasshopper or cricket, says the ““Wal- 
laces’ Farmer.” She now discovers a 
soft spot in the soil which she believes 
worth investigating, and sets to work 
with the mining tools which nature has 
given her with a view of finding out if it 
is “pay dirt.” A fuzzy weed head is in 
her path and she stops to shatter down 
a few of the ripened seeds. She is drawn 
away from this repast by another grass- 
hopper, which springs down in front of 
her and jumps away again just in time to 
save himself from the dash which she 
has made at him. In place of the grass- 
hopper which she didn't get, she nips 
another clover leaf or blade of grass. 
Thus the hen feeds a little at a time and 
consuming hours in obtaining a full meal. 
It seems that people who see this every 
day might know that throwing down a 
measure of shelled corn on a bare spot is 
not the proper way to feed the hens. 
And those who do this will receive con- 
clusive proof that there is something 
wrong with their feeding during the time 
of year when the hen has no choice of 
food, but must live on what is given her 
by the owner. 


RABBIT FARMING. 





It seems that the question of the profit- 
able keeping of rabbits for sale, 1s a de- 
sirable article of food, is attracting much 
attention among persons who are study- 
ing very closely how to make their in- 
come expand equally with their growing 
expenses, says Henry Stewart in the 
“Country Gentleman.’ Some of us, who 
have opportunities of getting more in- 
formation that some others on such points 
as this, know well how large a number of 
persons there are to whom the addition 
of even a small amount to their income 
would be very welcome, and who are in 
the very best position to adopt some small 
industry as the raising of poultry, the 
growing of small fruits, and this closely- 
related rearing of rabbits. Those who 
object to it do not seem to do so for any 
good reason. The objections made seem 
to be concentrated in this allegation that 
the business is a new thing, and there- 
fore full of risk. 

Some points seem to strike one’s mind 
in this regard, which may be usefully 
mentioned. First, the tame domesticated 
rabbit is as legitimate and convenient a 
market product as poultry, the use of 
which is very much the same in every 
way as that of the rabbit. It is one of 
the commonest of market supplies in 
European countries, and in England and 
northern Europe these animals are reared 
in vast quantities, artificially, for the 
market. Almost every large estate in 
England has its rabbit warrens, in which, 
about sundown, one who passes along 
the roads through these parks, may see 
many enclosures swarming with rabbits, 
playing in and out of their burrows, and 
among the thick underbrush. These rab- 
bits are kept as business enterprises, all 
the wild ones possible being trapped by 
the gamekeepers and brought into these 
warrens, where they are fed and, at the 
right time are killed and sent to market. 
Some of the very wealthy owners of large 


estates add thousands of dollars to their 
income in this way. 

This fact should settle the discussion 
prevailing as to the possibility of mak- 
ing profit out of rabbits. The opportuni- 
ties are abundant. Almost everywhere 
there are inferior tracts of land which 
may be turned to this use, which at very 
small expense may be fitted for the rear- 
ing of these animals. Brushy land is the 
very best for the purpose. A dry hillside, 
with a spring at the bottom, sown with 
white clover, parsley, cabbage, turnips, 
dwarf peas, red-top and blue-grass among 
the open brush, is the ideal rabbit-feeding 
ground. And when the fattening time 
comes, some oats will supply all the food 
needed. A very little atteniion will keep 
the colony in as good conduion as it is 
done under the circumstances mentioned. 

Rabbits are choice food, quite as pleas- 
ant, nutritious and digestibie as the flesh 
of poultry. There is a common objection 
to our American wild rabbit, which is, 
thatitishardly ever free from tapeworms. 
I have killed and dressed hundreds of 
them, and have habitually—for informa- 
tion—searched for these parasites, and 
have found that common tapeworm, 
Tenia fimbriata, in nearly every one. 
Doubtless our sheep become infested 
through the rabbits, and quite possibly 
the interchange is mutual. Domesticated 
rabbits may very easily be reared in free- 
dom from this and other disagreeable par- 
asites, one of which is a variety of the 
<a mene f = I would much rather 
© to the market for my supply than h 
ye in the woods. we oe 

e probability seems to be apparent 
that when the supply is offered the de- 
mand will be ready to meet it, so that I 
do not acquiesce in the occasional objec- 
tion made to this—as we may say—new 
industry, that it is unworthy of regard 
because it is new. I well remember when 
the early-lamb business was so new that 
my agent in New York, in the sixties, 
feared I overstocked the market once by 
the shipment of ten at one time! What 
has it now grown to? But there is a de- 
mand for all kinds of game, and, indeed, 
for anything that is good, and the only 
way to succeed with this enterprise, as it 
has been with others, is to get the stuff 
into the markets. It is much the same as 
with the broiling chicken; we who reared 
them made the market for them. I am 
quite disinterested. I have no stock for 
sale, and have no interest in any way 
with one who has. But as with the poul- 
try business, of which I have watched the 
growth for years, so I take an interest 
in this special pursuit which offers profit- 
able occupation for boys and girls, who 
may gain by it habits of industry and 
mercantile judgment, and also pro bono 
publico. 


Have you even one hour 

per day at your dispos- 

al? Please grad pe your 

name, bes ing out. 
Full information Gentee! and profitable. Dinner 
Set Free. THE NATIONAL CO.. Dept. D, 
307 S. 10th Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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FINE EXHIBITION BIRDS ! 


White H. Turkeys, Silver Wyandottes and Barred 
P. Brea winners at St. 


Rocks 5 our 
Louis, Kansas City and Missouri State shows. Pedi- 


stock to suit the most exacting. 
E.R. KOONTZ, RICHARDS, Mo. 








MOTHERS 2st tate cae or ee 


Free. 
Mo. dy Co ,St. Louis. Mo. 





They double the 





body and feeble mind, we can on! 
pity them. They no more live; they 
y exist. What makes the difference 
between these two classes of old men? 
A sound stomach and a plentiful sup- 


ply of pure, rich blood. Dr, Pierce's 


Golden Medical 
ens the stomach, 
i 


and 

making glands. p 
men young, but it will enable old men 
to assimilate the food they eat, and 
so strengthen them for a life of rea- 
sonable exertion. 

“I suffered for six years with constipatio: 
indigestion, duri which time I Slept 
several physicians, But they could not reach my 
case,” ites Mr. G, ll, of Eureka 
Springs, Carroll Co., Ark. “I felt that there 
was no help for me; could not food on my 

; had vertigo and would fall helpless to 
the floor. rs I comm i 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden M 1 Discovery 
‘Pellets,’ and improved from the start. After 
taking twelve tles of the ‘Discovery’ I was 
able to do light work, and have been improvin 
ever since. I am now in th for one o 


good heal 
sy snot years. I owe it all to Dr. Pierce's 
nes.” 
Old people often need a laxative 
medicine. The best for them is Dr, 
Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets. 


Discovery strength- 





APABLE Woman Wanted for a permanent - 
C tiun. 860 per month and all e: Biber. 
ones unngeouerz. CLARK & COMPANY. 

Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


HAT BLEACH. 


You can bleach your old sun-burned hat to look 
like new at a cost of less than 4 cts. Send 25 
kage of “JAVELLA” containing 
enough to seven hats. Adi 

WHITE BLEACH CO., Sedalia, Mo. 


| Can Sell Your Farm 
or country pro) no matter where located, Send 
description and selling price. and learn my success- 


ful plan. W. M. Ostrander, 1216 Filbert St.. Phila., Pa, 











POULTRY. 





i. and WHITE ROCKS for sale. Write your 
wants. MRS. J. E. MAY, Wilson, Mo 





BUF ORPINGTONS, after September 15, cock- 
erels $2; 8 for $5. One cock $3. 
HENRY C. WAHLMANN, Red Bud, Illinois. 


QELEGTED Bite ENR ALOR kt 





rn. Part, Cochin and Pekin Ducks. 
CONTINENTAL POULTRY FARM, Belleville, Lil. 





mas. Buff Cochins, Barred Ply. 
. L.Wyandottes. Satisfaction or your money 
Prices right. H.T. REED, Camp Point, lil. 


PRAIRIE HOME POULTRY YARDS. 


Bronze and White Holland Turkeys. Lt. Brah- 
mas, Silver, Golden and White Wyandottes, Barred 
and White’Plymouth Rocks, Peafowls and Pearl 
Guineas. Stock for sale. Mrs J. A. JOHNSTON, 
Prairie Home, Cooper Co., Mo, 


Glen Raven Egg Farm 


Offers Brown and White Leghorns, Biack Minor: 
ca, Barred and White P. Rocks. Fowls and ongs 
for — Pog soaeen. ania ou oe me. 3 
+205 eggs $2; 00; e 
SF Catalog treo, "BW. GREE Parmingron ae 


ELEGANT IN PLUMAGE AND SIZE. 


8.8. Saaras. Golden Wyandottes and Buf P. 
Rocks that will equal the “Blowhards” at haif 
the price. J ®. BAYNES, Ames, Illinots 


Cornish Indian Chickens 
And Mammoth White Hoiland Turkeys, ferm 
d. For eight years vreeding for best re- 
sults. Birds just as represented or money rm- 
turned. Eggs in season. 
T.J KENNEDY. Waverly, Miss. 


Barred Rocks, Pekin Ducks!—21'¢ "°°", 


eens for sale. Guarantee satisfaction. 
EPENTHE POULTRY RANCH. New Florence, Mo 


W. P. ROCKS 
and DUROC - JERSEYS 


Choice Young Stock for sale at farmers’ 
prices. R. 8. THOMAS, Oarthage, Mo. 


—Cockerels and Pullets, Lt. Brah-— 
188: 1900 























Black B: Games for sale. 
Cockerela $1.50 each, hens $1.00, i 
‘ave had no other 
chiskens on Limestone Valley Farm for ten 
years but the pure and best B.B, R. Games. My 
8 are bred to a feather. Address 
rs. L. M. MONSEFS. Smithton, Mo. 


Egg Record Book Free. 
ew free catalogue contains a hee 99-7 
TEasyour hese de® alos arcctine ths 
Humphrey °*ye,Se 2" Cutter 
guaranteed to cut more bone in leas time and 
with less lxbor than any other cutter made 
Read our Your money back if you’ re not satisfied. 
GUARANTEE} Humphrey & Sons, Box 43 , Joliet, Us. | 


YOU OUGHT TO KNOW 
































your order in at once. 
Reliable Incubator & Brooder Co., Box B-15 Quincy, Ills. 















Belgian Hares make a dish ‘' 
for a king. Farn.vsrs, stockmen pou!- 
and town people should 

. They give chi.dren ac- 


hat cows and sheep will. 





hiet free. Address 
BELGIAN RABBITRY, Box 13, Melville, 1! 


Belgian Hare Bargains! 


A long time established and successfully co”- 
ducted mt. Imported 


se hb ima) None 
igreed and selected grade animals. No 
aon in the country. win rw Bore lal prices 





for next 30 days, Can fill any order ve printed 
instructions to be furnished on request. Write u- 


HOPE LAWN BELGIAN HARE CO., 
BIRMINGHAM, IA. 


Maplehurst at the Shows 
Look Out for Her Record in C. R. W. Later: 


Bargain sale still tll fs reduced. | 
Brakes, B. P. Kocks. B. Loneeaen B Minorcas. 
Rg . Leghorns, Golden Seabrights, 
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vera PERRY DAVIS’ 


PAIN KILLER 


oo can core your Rheumation Meuralgin, Gelation or Bomego. 50 Conte at Druggists. 














For HOG CHOLERA 


The Snoddy Remedy. 


A Positive Cure and Preventive. 


Only Dr. J. Snoddy 
tor fin! Gastar waste ones only 
Beware 


us. Dr. Snoddy's 

picture is on each poten. oe ae ac- 
nO substitutes. to-day . Bnodd. 

cept a fay for iy » new 


Branch House—Des Moines, Ia. 


USE 


and one’SNODDY REMEDY 





Alton, Il., U. 8. A. 














To Cet Page Fence 


at present prices, you better order now andsend cash. 
B 


. Receiver, 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE €O., ADRIAN, MICH, 





stock 


betterfarm 

Retiely interwoven—no ends to get loose and injure 
. Mai Ctreulars and discounts free. 
<DVANCE PENCE 00. 110 Old be., Peoria. Til. 
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h, beauty and 4 bility. if stee; 
pew ys bo ‘Coeeed than wood. 60 ——4 talog free. 
KITSELMAN BROS, Boras Ridgeville, ind. 
CHESTER WiwWixe 

Good pigs with gilt edged 

Also white poul- 


try. 8. F. BROWN, 
ASHMORE, ILLINOIS 





SLD OUT Raa 








POLAND-CHINAS. 
BLACK U. S. AND TECUMSEH 2Ox-4x>- 


Pigs at $10. Pedigrees furnished. All letters an- 
swered. Jersey Cattle of ye butter strains for 
sale. ERNEST W. WALLEN. Monett, Mo. 


FOR SALE 
VIVION & ALEXANDER, 


FPULTON, MO. 


Bevotens of ne oe strains of Boteneceme 
ogs, Regis er catt po 
Book chicks. Young stook for sale ai times. 





both sex of Pure Bred Poland 
Chinas at low prices. 
SON, New Bloomfield, Mo, 








POLAND-CHINAS 


At very reasonable prices and of the best breeding 
Registered stock, rite for prices. 


J. H. WAGENECK, Enfield, Illinois. 


POLAND GUNS. cea 


com! . 
B. L. ORGAN, Carmi, White Oo..111. 








RARE CHANCE TO GET PRIZE-WIN- 
NING Poland- Chinas right. Captured 10 firsts: 
6 second premiums at Edwardsville, [ll., Fal), and 
the same p at the land Madison Cou 
ty Fair. We have a splendid lot of spring pigs to 
offer, Everything eligible to record. 
L. 4. SPIES BREEDING CO., 8t. Jacob, Ill. 








DUROC-JERSEYS. 


UROC-JERSEYS—70 head of pigs and sows, bred 
ready toship. Sat jon guaranteed. 
N. B. SAWYER, CHERRYVALE, Kas. 


QUROG-JERSEYS cent 








. KE. HAYNES, Ames, Ill. 


DUROC-JERSEYS! 


30 choice boars ready for service and 60 gilts ready 
Wo breed; also a few boy pes buck lambs. 
8. Y. THORNTON, Blackwater, Mo. 


BERKSHIRES. 











Le Engiteh Berkshires, all ages. Write 
J. E. BORGESS. Macedonia, Phelps. Co., Mo 


Large English B®25SE!825 |, © az* 

- of ai P. K. Chickens; Holstein Cat- 
Five Cents Per Hog Per Year, 

Moore’s Co., Stock Yards, “4%34* 


W. McINTOSH. MoNnETT, Mo. 
A postal will bring full 
CITY, MO. 
FARMS. 


DON’T PAY. © ef ons 
HOGS cn wn 
Cloice Missouri FOrm For Sale 











Cure the Sick Ones at 
the “CARE OF HOGS.” Address 








i 
handle this property, and 
on balanee et fi 


Box 22, Linnens, Linn Co., Mo. 








south of A cash. 
Wm. Bucher, 386, Pine St. rpringdeld, Mo. 


2 frame house. 
rm Orchard and spring; good school. 16 miles 
, 552 W. Pin 


She Pig Pen. 


BUYING NEW BLOOD. 











Many farmers every year buy new 

blood by the way of a boar from some 
breeder to cross on their sows for the 
coming pig crop. Again others will buy 
sows. No farmer should ever once think 
of using a scrub boar. The best of hogs 
makes our profiis small enough at selling 
Ume, writes Jas Fisher, Jr., in the ‘““Farm- 
ers’ Tribune.”’ 
You often hear farmers say, “I want 
to get a boar this year, but can’t afford 
it,” when the truth is you ean’t afford 
not to. Look around you in any neighbor- 
hood and the farmer who goes into 
reasonably full blood stock is the one that 
gets the best off. I can’t believe every 
farmer can well keep for pork a full 
blooded herd, recorded, but he might well 
keep a sow or two recorded and by using 
a full-blooded boar have pigs to sell every 
year to his neighbors that are eligible to 
registry. 

I was asked the other day by one of 
the subscribers of the “Tribune” if it 
would pay to cross my pigs with some 
other breed. To this let me say, if your 
pigs are not doing well by you and you 
feel certain that you have done your part, 
by all means cross with some other breed. 
Years ago we were raising full-blood 
Polands practically, but not recorded. We 
were having poor luck with our pigs, they 
were not doing well and we concluded to 
buy a Chester White boar. We got a good 
one and crossed him on the Poland sows. 
And I have never seen sows and pigs do 
better. The next year the sows had large 
vigorous litters, and we scarcely lost a 
pig. They were the best lot of pigs I 
ever kept on the farm. It instilled new 
blood and vigor into the young pigs. I 
believe in crossing breeds for pork but 
don’t believe in crossing this year with 
this breed and next year with that. You 
should follow up on the male side the 
same breed. 

I know several farmers who keep full- 
blood or nearly so of sows and cross 
these sows on boars of another breed 
every year and they make a_ success. 
While I don’t like to see a man crossing 
up his hogs and having them all colors, 
yet it is at times necessary to one’s own 
profit. 

Why one man will succeed with one 
breed of swine and another with another 
simply goes to prove that all breeds have 
merit and no breed possesses all the good 
points for a profitable hog. 

Neither can we make our pigs possess 
all of these good qualities by crossing the 
different breeds. 

We will generally sacrifice some quality, 
but on the other hand we entail new vigor 
which is very necessary. Give me a pig 
with a long nose and a good vigorous 
grower with vitality to back him and re- 
sist disease, rather than your pretty little 
short-nosed, short-legged pig with no 
vitality and ready to catch onto every- 
thing in regard to swine ailments that 
comes along, and sometimes he wiil in- 
vent a little disease of his own, which 
will crop out and do considerable damage. 
If we wish to be successful we must first 
learn to sacrifice some of the beauty 
marks and spots, curis and lops of hair 
for feeding qualities, constitution and 
vigor. 

Often you have men come to your herd 
saying I want to get a pig with bone, as 
mine are too small. You go out in the 
pasture with him and the first thing that 
meets his eye is a little short, square 
boar with a nice head and ear, and he 
will go no farther. He wants him because 
he is so pretty. Now, he didn’t want him 
at all, according to his first statements. 

We must not select the pretty pig. 
Often the pretty pig is prettiest at 100 
pounds, but at 200 he is not. If a man 
has sows that are very coarse and rangy 
this pretty, short pig might do, but I 
wouldn’t even go so far in making such 
a radical change. The short, fine chunky 
boar is seldom as good a breeder and the 
trouble that generally arises from hogs 
failing to breed comes from this class of 
stock. The general complaint is that the 
hogs are getting too fine and we should 
guard against it. 





CONTINUED GAIN. 

How few there are among the thousands 
that are feeding pigs that keep the ani- 
mal growing from birth to block, says the 
“Farm Stock and Home.” Many consider 
it the simplest thing in the world to feed 
pigs, so when one speaks of system it is 
looked at as an absurdity. He who has 
followed pig feeding for profit for years 
knows only too well that it is himself that 
must stand at the helm. How many hired 
men has he had that could be intrusted 
with the care and feeding of the herd? 
They are so few that the progressive 
breeder and feeder has long since given 
up hope and finds that it is he who must 
solve the problems of feeding. He feels 
the need of making himself acquainted 
with the constituents of foods, with the 
relative quantities required for sustain- 
ing the animals at different ages, and for 
maintaining their growth. He must know 
that certain foods, however good in com- 
bination, when solely relied upon would 





FOR R taetie prove insufficient to maintain a healthy 
er constitution. It is also considered very 
c ENT farm in Bt. Loute Comnty: 


simple to feed pigs, but the feeder must 
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take into consideration the selection of 
food according to circumstances, and the 





FARM FOR RENT—300 acres near Granite 
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_| importance of regularity. Be it twice or 
more times a day, feeding time should be 
near the same hour. There are those self- 














styled liberal feeders that fill the trough, 
with a knowledge that it cannot be eaten 
al any one meal. Whole grain, corn es- 
pecially, left untouched from one meal to 
other, becomes soiled and is refused. If 
milk is plentiful, it too often has to fill 
the bill of fare without additional grain. 

It is wasteful in the extreme not to add 
from 2% to 30 pounds of corn or barley 
meal with each 100 pounds of milk. It is 
too often forgotten that pigs like fresh 
food, be it sour or sweet, he differs little 
if any from other animals in this respect. 
Too often where trough feeding is the rule 
care should be taken not to let the thick 
Portion of the food settle in one end of 
the trough, as the stronger rule the 
weaker for the lion’s share. Those that 
have followed the writer’s advice and 
constructed a feeding floor will know its 
advantages and never will do without it 
again, because it is a long step toward 
systematic feeding. 


RAINS AND PIGS. 





In the satisfaction and joy that came 
with the rains, that changed impending 
disaster into from fair to good crops, and 
that set forage plants of all kinds to 
growing so that our live stock would be 
well supplied through the winter, let us 
not forget the animals, especially the 
young ones, that are exposed to the rains 
that so rejoice us. The rains were just 
as wet when they came as if we had had 
them oftener and more of them, and all 
animal life needs protection from them. 
This is especially true of the growing 
pigs. They should have shelter to run to 
when they desire it, says “Farm, Stock 
and Home.” 

The dampness of atmosphere that ac- 
companies rains at this season makes 
Stables that are not clean particularly 
offensive, and the foul pig sty is the most 
offensive of all, while its inmates are 
snore sensitive to the foul gases that arise 
from it than other animals. Again, the 
damp filth is likely to change into dry 
filth in a few days, when the dust 
breathed into the lungs will be as un- 
wholesome as the preceding gases. There- 
fore, the stys and stables should be 
cleaned out, and kept clean from now on. 
This also applies to stagnant pools, that 
in the heat soon change into disease 
breeders, through the microbes they gen- 
erate. Colds, diarrhoea, rheumatism, 
paralysis, internal parasites and other 
diseases will soon be inquired about, and 
in nearly every case they may be pre- 
vented by proper sanitary precautions. 





SWINE PASTURE FENCES. 

The director of the Montana Experi- 
ment Station says: To profitably pro- 
duce pork the farmer must pasture 
swine, both old and young. This neces- 
sitates a pig-tight pasture fence. Of 
materials employed for fence construc- 
tion lumber is perhaps the best. How- 
ever, it is expensive in its cost and sub- 
sequent maintenance, and its tendency to 
collect snowdrifts makes it objectionable. 
Wire fences are cheaper and more dur- 
able. We have tried swine fences built 
of thick set barb wire, wire three inches 
apart, tightly stretched, stapled to posts 
16 feet apart, with stakes between posts 
four feet apart. It would seem that such 
a fence would turn the pigs, but it did 
not. The cuts and scratches caused by 
the wires heal rapidly on swine, and the 
little fellows would wriggle through, in- 
different to the barbs. Later we have 
used a fence made of smooth wire, three 
different numbers, woven into a close 
mesh fence. 


LOVELESS SALE. 


THE 


The W. R. Loveless Poland China sale 
at Bellflower, Ill., on September 20, was 
a grand success from start to finish. His 
great 10-months old boar pig, U. 8. Chief, 
brought $440. Following is a list of sales 
of $20 and over, and buyers: No. 1, R. D. 
Burnham, Champaign, IIl., $440; 2, Burgess 
Bros., Bement, IIl., $128; 3, J. W. Funk, 
Jr., Hayworth, Ill, $85; 4, J. W. Funk, 
Jr., Hayworth, Ill., $87; 8, H. O. Minnis, 
Edinburg, Ill., $21; 9, A. G. Woodbury, 
Danville, Ill., $41; 10, J. A. Fruit, Kenney, 
Til., $50; 12, W. J. Meyers, Mahomet, IIL, 
$21; 15, W. G. Dewey, Gibson City, Ill., $25; 
19, Jerome Craig, Le Roy, IIl., $31; 20, John 
Sholes, Arrowsmith, Ill., $20; 22, Goule 
Bros., Saybrook, IIl., $20; 2, E. J. Walters, 
Kumler, Ill, $36; 26, E. J. Walters, Kum- 
ler, Ill., $35; 27, A .L. Drennan, Dewey, IIl., 
$52; 28, John Murell, Le Roy, Ill., $30; 29, 
J. W. Lyon, Mahomet, II1., $26; 29%, Frank 
Speri, $22; 31, an Hatswell, Farmer City, 
Tll., $20; 37, Ben Rudolph, Sibley, Ill., $26; 
38, C. N. Sutter, Hopedale, I'l., $35; 39, Joe 
Cox, Gibson, Ill., $30; 40, C. H. Gilmore, 
Fisher, Ill., $80; 41, L. L. Hutton, Fisher, 
Ill., $52; 42, W. G. Dewey, Fisher, Ill., $26; 
48, John Benbar, Saybrook, IIl., $24; 44, J. 
W. Cundam, Belfiower, Ill., $22; 47, W. P. 
Smith, Monticello, Ill., $21; 48, W. H. Kel- 
ley, Fisher, T!., $26; 49, T. Givins, Foos- 
land, Ill., $35; 54, Rainy Miller, Cham- 
paign, Ill., $63; 55, Rainy Miller, Cham- 
paign, Ill., $39; 56, R. J. Meyers, Mahomet, 
TIll., $82; 57, Dan Halowell, $23; 58, W. J. 
Dewey, $21; 61, Ed Burroughs, El Paso, 
Ill., $37; 68, T. R. Wilson, Morning Sun, 
Ill., $39. Fifty-five head brought $2,045, an 
average of $37. 





PIG PEN POINTERS. 





Ss. F. BROWN, the Chester White hog 
breeder at Ashmore, Ill., writes us that 
his hogs are doing well, and that he has 
a good lot of young breeding stock for the 
fall trade. The following letter indicates 
the quality of Mr. Brown's stock: 

Winfield, Il). 

S. F. Brown: Dear Sir—We have had 
some good full-blood boars on our farm 
for breeders, but the Chester White we 
bought of you last winter is as good a 
hog and by far the best breeder we ever 
owned. The Chester Whites are all right 
for farmers. G. & A. FERRES. 





WE CAN’T DO IT 


without your assistance, but have always 
made a strong effort to turn the attention 
of legitimate homeseekers in this direc- 
tion. It is being done by honest state- 
ments as to real advantages of this re- 
gion and at great expense. Will you help 
us in this work by furnishing list of per- 
sons to whom it might be well to send 
suitable printed matter? Address Bryan 
aeew. G. P. A., Frisco Line, St. Louis, 
o. 





Excursion to Cincinnati. 





On October 6th, the B. &0. S-W. R. R. will 
sell tickets to Cincinnati and return, at the 
very Jow rate of $600, allowing passengers 
two full days in Cincinnati. This is the last 
cheap excursion of the season to that point, 





Full information at B. & O. 8-W. Office, 
Broadway and Locust street. 


The Shepherd. 


MISSOURI SHEEP BREEDERS’ ASso- 
CIATION. 





Norman J. Colman, President, 1214 Cnem- 
ical Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
a E. Shattuck, Secretary, Stanberry, 
o. 








DEATH OF JOHN G. SPRINGER. 


John G. Springer, secretary of the Amer- 
ican Southdown Record Association, died 
at his home in Springfield, [1l., Sept. 19, 
aged & years. This announcement will 
be read with regret not only by South- 
down breeders, but by pure bred stock 
breeders throughout the country, many of 
whom knew Mr. Springer personally. For 
the past ten years he has been secretary 


of the Southdown Breeders’ Association, 
but was deeply interested in pure-bred 
stock of all classes, and did much to pro- 
mote the general interest of the business. 
Much of the good done by Mr. Springer 
was through writing for the agricuttaral 
press. His articles were always instruct- 
ive and written in an interesiing style. His 
loss will be keenly felt. 


SHEEP WEARING BELL. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I have heard 


that it was injurious to a ewe to wear a 
bell. Is a light bell, if worn by a sheep, 
in any way injurious? 

R. R. EMBRY. 

Tipton, Mo. 

Remarks.—A ewe soon becomes ac- 
customed to a bell, and is no more af- 
fected by it than is the old brindle cow or 
the old mare that is the leader of the 
young horse or mule stock. One of the 
securities against attack by dogs is a 


number of bells in a flock of sheep. The 
dog wants to kill sheep in a quiet manner, 
and the loudclatter of the bells gives alarm 
and the dog sneaks away. 


SHEEP ON THE FARM. 

We are of the opinion that in spite of 
all that has been said in the past, farm- 
ers are not yet fully awake to the ad- 
vantages of keeping a flock of sheep on 
the farm, says the “Live Stock Indicator.” 
We are quite aware that, as a general 
rule, a majority of farmers do not take 
very kindly to the idea—they seem to lack 
the tact and kindly disposition towards 
sheep which goes such a long way 
towards making a success of the animals 
with the golden hoof. If a farmer de- 
sires to have a flock of sheep and to con- 
tinue to raise them on his farm, he can 
go into the business without investing a 
great deal of money, but he should see 
that the foundation stock is well selected 
rather than go deeply into the business 
before he understands, or partly under- 
stands it. In our opinion the safest way 
to make a beginning is to purchase a 
number of strong, healthy young grade 
ewes of good size, produced by one, two 
or more crosses by mating with rams of 
one of the mutton breeds of sheep. The 
number of ewes that should be purchased 
should depend on the size of the farm, its 
adaptability to sheep raising and the ex- 
tent to which the farmer considers he can 
carry on the business of sheep raising 
profitably in conjunction with his other 
interests on the farm. Let no one expect 
to raise sheep profitably if he intends to 
let the sheep run themselves. Like other 
animals on the farm, sheep need atten- 
tion, but the attention they need makes 
very light, pleasant work, and does not 
take up much time. They are excellent 
scavengers for keeping down weeds, but 
they are worthy of enjoying the run of 
a good pasture, as well, so that they can 
have a variety of grazing, like other ani- 
mals. As to the cost of keeping sheep, in 
our opinion they can be well kept and pay 
their board bill with their fleece every 
spring, and make over the annual in- 
crease as a bonus to any farmer who looks 
after them properly, over and above the 
fact that they can be drawn on for a 
mutton wether for the comfort of the fam- 
fly at no distant intervals throughout the 
entire year, adding greatly thereby to the 
bill of fare of a farmer's household. 

Making mention of these little items in 
sheep husbandry does no more than 
touch the fringe of the business. In the 
near future we shall have some other sug- 
gestions to offer of a more thorough going 
nature—suggestions which, if acted upon, 
will enable many farmers to create a 
special and additional source of revenue 
on the farm. 

POINTERS ON SHEEP. 

Sheep-growing will be one of the in- 
creasingly great industries in the United 
States for many years to come, writes a 
correspondent in the ‘‘New York Farm- 
er.” Our people are coming more and 
more to realize that mutton is a most de- 
sirable food, and that means increasing 


consumption of sheep fiesh. Then, too, 
our growing population means an in- 
creased use of wool clothing, and thus a 
second factor of growth in our sheep in- 


dustry is assured. 

Every farm of any size, particularly in 
the hilly regions, has more or less land, 
fit for nothing else, that will support a 
flock of sheep. The farmer should utilize 
such lands to grow sheep. 

The average sheep, either pure-bred or 
grade, does not require coddling. What 
is most needed is a variety of pasturage, 
good shelter, and dry ranging ground. 

The grade ewe and the thoroughbred 
ram make the best sheep team for the be- 
ginner in sheep-breeding. The good ram, 
of good breed and in good condition, is 
more than half the flock. 

Do not subject the ram to overservice. 
If his potency appears to diminish, sepa- 
rate him from the flock occasionally. A 
weakened ram means weak lambs, and 
weak lambs mean failure for the flock. 


‘n= le ee 
METHODS OF A MUTTON MAKER. 


Sheep require no expensive shelter. A 
dry place and protection from the force 
of storms, an open shed with a roof that 
will turn the rain, is all that is required. 
Sheep will not lie down in mud, and no 
matter how warm and commodious your 
barn, unless clean and dry, they will seek 
a knoll or dry spot of earth, no matter 
how fierce the storm, writes H. M. Kirk- 
patrick in “N. E. Homestead.” Confining 
them in inclosures is less difficult than is 
generally supposed. I never knew a sheep 
to attempt jumping a barbed wire. It is 
a common mistake to build fences too 
high, and not low or close enough. 
believe a flock of sheep that have never 
been taught to climb or creep can be suc- 
eessfully restrained with four barbed 
wires properly strung and kept taut. Their 
woo! is such a protection to them against 








the viciousness of the barbs than when 
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taught to creep, the building of impreg- 
nable fences becomes a necessity. 

A cool, dark place for them in summer 
is of more value than the most expensive 
barn. If you have a thicket of brush or 
wooded spot, especially 
Save it if you contemplate ever raising 
sheep. The price of one good ewe will 
buy bells enough to amply protect 200 
from the depredations of both dogs and 
wolves. We belled 5 per cent of our 
ewes, later 75 per cent, and have never 
known of any loss or an attempted at- 
tack. 

Stagnant water is the best vehicle for 
conveying the parasites that infest the 
sheep. If you have not an abundant sup- 
ply of clear, pure water, easy of access 
for sheep, do not attempt sheep raising. 
Low, marshy or spouty land is an abom- 
ination to the flockmaster. Either drain 
the ponds or apply the herd law and fence 
the sheep out. Sheep are great scaveng- 
ers, and will clear your farm of weeds if 
you give them time and opportunity, but 
they will not thrive and increase twofold 
and pay your grocery bills four times a 
year on weeds, barbs and fence corners. 

Sheep, as well as other live stock, love 
& greater variety of feed than they usual- 
ly get; but sheep especially are fond of 
change and variety, even unto apparent 
fickleness. They adapt themselves quick- 
ly to a change of conditions, and no mat- 
ter how luxuriant the pasture, they will 
leave it daily and frequently to nip 
Sprouts and eat weeds! I have sometimes 
thought that the more good grass they eat 
the more noxious and bitter weeds they 
will consume. Thus, by changing them to 
different flelds, by turning them, especial- 
ly the lambs, into the cornfields, after 
you have laid them by, or into the clear- 
ing, when the sprouts are young and 
tender, they will thrive and wax fat. 








SHEEP FEEDING IN NEBRASKA.— 
The Nebraska Experiment Station has 
just issued Bulletin Ne. 66, which gives 
the results of some experiments in feed- 
ing sheep on different rations, with and 
without shelter. The bulletin may be ob- 
tained free of cost by residents of the 
state upon writing to the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

In the experiment mentioned eight lots 
of lambs were fed. 
hay were used as 
being fed on each. 


Alfalfa and prairie 
roughness, four lots 
Seven lots had a pro- 


tected yard and a shed for shelter. Lot 
8 had only an open yard with no shed 
for shelter, 

The lambs weighed an average cf fifty 


pounds when the experiment commenced, 
on November 26, 1899, and sold in Omaha 
one hundred days later, weighing an 
average of seventy-eight pounds. 

Four different grain rations were fed 
to the four lots on prairie hay and three 
grain rations to the four lots on alfalfa 
hay. 


Lot 1, on alfalfa hay and corn, gained 
thirty-three pounds in one hundred days 
and paid a profit of $2.0 per lamb. 


Lot 2, on alfalfa hay and a grain ration 
of three-fourths corn and one-fourth 
gained thirty-two pounds in one 
hundred days, and gave a profit of $1.98 
per lamb. 

Lot 3, on alfalfa hay and a grain ration 


oats, 


of three-fourths corn and one-fourth 
bran, made a gain of thirty pounds each, 
and gave a profit of $1.9 per lamb. 

Lot 8 was fed in an open yard with 
no shelter. It received alfalfa hay and 
a grain ration of three-fourths corn and 
one-fourth bran, making a gain of thirty- 
four pounds per head in one hundred 
days, and gave a profit of $1.94 per lamb. 

Lot 4 was fed on prairie hay and corn, 
making a gain of nineteen pounds per 
head in one hundred days, and gave a 


profit of $1.43 per lamb. 


Lot 5 was fed on prairie hay and a grain 
ration of corn, with sixteen per cent lin- 
seed meal, making a gain of twenty-four 
pounds per head in one hundred days, and 


gave a profit of $1.50 per lamb. 
Lot 6 was fed prairie hay and a grain 


ration of three-fourths corn and one- 
fourth oats, making a gain of nineteen 
pounds per head in one hundred days, and 
gave a profit of $1.32 per head. 

Lot 7 was fed prairie hay and a grain 
ration of three-quarters corn and one- 
fourth oats, making a gain of nineteen 


pounds in one hundred days and gave a 
profit of $1.30 per lamb. 

Counting all losses and all expenses 
against the sheep fed, they made an 
average profit of $1.60 per lamb. 

The alfalfa hay fed lambs consumed 
1.34 pounds of hay and one pound of grain 
each per day, against .88 pounds of hay 
and .89 pounds of grain consumed by the 
prairie hay fed lambs. 

The alfalfa hay-fed lambs on different 
grain rations made fifty-two per cent 
greater gains than the lambs fed prairie 
hay and the same grain ration. 

The lambs fed prairie hay and corn 
with sixteen per cent oil meal made 
twenty-six per cent greater gains than 
the lambs fed prairie hay and corn or 
prairie hay and corn with one-fourth oats 
or bran. BE, A. BURNETT. 

Nebraska Experiment Station. 








FREE 


WHISKEY 


FOR MEDICINE 


Send _ us your order for 
full quarse of ten-year 
Rye for $3. 


wand a 


year-o 
acre’ 
whiske 


These 8 are shipped 
e Distilling bo.” which 
rity and saves mid- 
re th 


Syecemere direct, t re 
our ‘Registered Distillery. 
who claim to are only dealers, buying 
and soiling. References, any Express 
iit Jasbor Mont, Nev, Sele. 
” 10, ont. a . S 
., Utah, Wash. Wyo., Fiorida must 
call tor twenty oe ae 
KELLERSTR. DISTILLING CO,. 
75-77 W. 14th 8t., KANSAS CITY, MO. 





The above firm are sole owners of istered 
Distillery No. 22 of the Sixth of Missouri. 
Whes. writing them, pleasé mention COLMAN'S 
RURAL WoRLD. 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS, 
all yearlings, for sale; also my stud 
ty for one or trade for one as good 
Address L. G. JONES, Towanda, Ill. 


tra Good Shropshire Sheep and Poland-China 
rt Hogs of popular breeding. Both sexes for sale 

for 30 Days. Address, 
., No. %45 Brookfield, Mo. 
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The manufacturers of 


JUR interests intluerce our opinions. 


of Mixed Paints 


and so-called White Leads may be- 


lieve their mixtures are the best because it 


We 
the best 


their interest to do so. 


Pure White Lead is 


Paint and our belief is confirmed by hun- 
dreds of years of use, and the experience 
of practical painters everywhere. 


For colors use National Lead Company's Pure White 
Lead Tinting Colors. 
obtained. 
ing samples of Colors, also pamphlet entitled 
perience With Paints’ forwarded upon application. 


Any shade desired is readily 
Pamphlet giving full information and s...« 
“Uncle Sam’s Ex- 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 
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HART AND MINNIS’ 


Poland-China Sales 


AT EDINBURG, ILL., 
WEDNESDAY, OCT. 17, 1900, 


At The Residence of T. B. Hart. 


THURSDAY, OCT. 18, 1900, 


At The Residence of H. O. MINNIS. 


large ads and details next issue. 


“RURAL WORLD.” 


Address, 


T. B. HART, or 
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9O head as perfect specimens of the breed as were ever 
exposed to the auctioneer’s hammer, including fall yearling 
boars, spring boar pigs, brood sows, fall gilts and spring gilts. 
No better opportunity was ever offered to buy the very tops of 
the breed, both in breeding and individuality. 


logue, and be sure of getting your name on the list. 


McCRACKEN & CORRELL, Aucts. 


EDINBURG, ILLINOIS, 
WINN & SON will sell Poland-Chinas at{Springfield, Ill., Oct. 19. 


Look out for 
Send postal card now for cata- 
Mention 


H. O. MINNIS, 


>555355D35PN359599ddd9dddd9d977" 


3D3333933353>>>>>>>>->>>> 





223A GREAT<<<< 


Poland-China Sale 


ee 


Missouri Black Chief’s Breeding, 


(ALMOST EXCLUSIVELY) 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 31, 1900. 


I will sell 10 choice yearling 


be strictly first-class in every respect. 


lts and 40 extra good spring boars and 
sows by Missouri’s Black Chief, 19399, yee | 


A’s Chief 21014, and one litter of 7 by Perfect I Know. 


also about 20 early spring igs b 
This offering wil, 
For free catalog address 


E. E. AXLINE, OAK GROVE, Mo. 


Auctioneers—Col. J. W. Sparks, Marshall, Mo., 


Col. D. P. McCracken 


Paxton, Ill., Judge Thos. E. Chinn, Independence, Mo. 











PURELY BRED DUROC-JERSEY REDS 


And Chester White Pigs, eight weeks old at $5.00 each. Year 
Stocked up, — 
. L. F. ZUMBRO, Avalon, Livingston Co., Mo. 


by year the same. Price List. 


Address 











PLEASANT HILL POLAND-CHINAS! 


We have for sale a good uniform lot of February, March and April pigs of both sex, sired by the two 


great State Fair first prize winners, Chief Perfection Jr. 55506A, an 


the very best bred dams. 
Prices always reasonable for quality. 


Ideal Tecumseh 50907A, and out of 


Also two extra good Hereforc bull calves 10 months old. Send for catal 
JNO. HEDGES & i 


SON, Pana, Christian Co,, Lil, 








BERKSHIRE BOARS—A SNAP! 


By Royal King Lee 2d, 29183 b 
° 


King Lee 27500; dam by Longfellow; dam 


boars Auxvasse Sallie 48913 by McOues King 42102. Straight bred Sallies 


and a snap at the price. 
M. B. 


Call on or address, 


GUTHRIE, Mexico, Mo. 





Bargains in Berkshires at Sunnyside. 


either open or bred. Silver Laced 


ls for 6a 


100 HEAD to spare at reasonable prices. 10 boars 


at$1.00each. We oan suit you in price and quality. © Write us Se ones. 


sov 


for services. A nice lot of yearli ng 
15; also a few ni 


hatohing at $1.00 


HARRIS & McMAHON, Lamine, Missouri. 








FINE BERAKSHIRES 


Of the best families at farmers’ prices. 
you want, or what is better, come and inspect the stock. 
W. H. KER, Prairie du Rocher, Illinois. 









Write for what 





Oxford Down Rams, Yearlings and Lambs 


From the fiock that has won when ever shown. 
Call on or address, 


R. J. Sronz, Stonington, 


Illinois. 





Skabcura-Nicotine Sheep Dip 


CURES oe Ticks. Improves ye so wor 


Send for descriptive pamphiets 


and 8. 
15 h Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





visit flock. 


at front gate 
KIRKPATRICK & SON, Wolcott, Kan. 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS! 


All ages and styles. 
gle or in car lo 
registered Ewes bred before shipping. 


From plain to fancy. Sin- 
at lowest prices. 13 gig So rape 

rite or 
Kansas City & L. Electric cars stop 





OSCAR GLE, AURORA, ILL., "S532". SHROPSHIRE SHEEP. 





BERKSHIRES <SOUTHDOWNS 


English —— nem sn6 Southdown sheep for 
ht. ll on or ress 
ae . C. A. MCCUE, AUXVASSE, MO. 





16 2-year and yea 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS 1.2m ar 


‘A. A. ALEXANDER, HvsToNia, MO 





6 yr. Registered 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS 


11 wooled on head and | all 
aed qusiit and size, 2 show rams. “Sno a 
ew ewes. ball op or address, 
J. W. BOLES, Auxvasse, Mo. 





Thoroughbred Hamshire Down Sheep, Rams, Ewes 
and Lambs at a ba n; 5 are furnished ; write 
- Turner, B. 144, She)byville,Mo., 


for prices. James 
Both ri 
MERINO SHEEP! Beth American 
Won more than all others at World's Fair and 
ngs. 90 extra rams. 
L. B. SHATTUCK, Stanberry, Gentry Co.. Mo. 


COTSWOLD SHEEP FOR SALE! 


ewes, bh and Canada 
and for sale at reasonable prices. 
no trouble to answer. 
H. D. BURRUSS, Daum, Illinois. 
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WHEAT, on track—Dull No. 2 ré 
higher; but all else very heavy, weak ant 
dull. 

No, 2 red at 75\c to 76% 
delivered this side, and at 7éc to 7 le 
livered to East Sid 

No. 3 red at 74 
cy car 7544c) and fancy delivered East 
Bide at 754 

No. 4 at range of G6c to ec « red 
(real fancy cars at 73c) 

No. 2 hard at 72@72%\4 
at 72%c) 

No. 3 hard at 7l'gc to 69e de 

SAMPLE CORN, on t k--E 
mixed, and dull. White low 

No. 2 mixed 


(mainl 


delivered this side 





1% 1M 


No. 3 mixed, 39 4c deliv 

No, 2 yellow, 0@40'q« 

No. 2 white, 414¢@41\c delivered 

No. 3 white, 41 

SAMPLE OATS, on track—White stiff; 
demand good. Mixed higher 

No. 2 mixed, 2%4@21c for 
choice. 

No. 3 mixed, 23c delivered 

No. 4 mixed, 22%ec nominal 

No. 2 Northern 
fancy clipped. 

No. 2 white, 27c. 

No. 3 white, 25'42@26)« 

No. 4 white, 

RYE—No. 2 nominal at 55c delivered to 
East Side 


ordinatr to 


mixed 244 2H 


25 25 %4c 


PRICES ON 'CHANGE, 





The following tables show the range of 
prices in futures and cash grain: 








Closed Range Closed 
Saturday. To-day. To-day. 
Wheat— - 
Oct ...74%4b a Pery 75 b 
Dec ...76a -5, 5 16% a 
May ...80% b bo ctteses 80% b 
Corn— As 
Oct 37 @37% 373% a 
Dec 33%4-%6-34-% Hts b 
Year os evens 33% n 
Oats— 
Bet on pret @.... v= Ne 23n 
Dec ...22%b 2274-23-2345 Bas 
May ...24%b 34%@.. 24% 
Cash wheat, corn and oats ‘ranged: 
Last Lear. Sat-day. To-day. 
Wheat— ve] 
No. 2 red....78%4%@738% 75 @i75% T5%.@i6% 
No. 3 red....71 @72% 73 @75 73407542 
No. 4 winter.65 @70 685¢@72 70 a@73 
No. 2 hard ..71%@.... 72 @.... 72 @i2% 
No. 3 hard ..69 @70 69 @i 70%4@.... 
Corn— 
= B: cvveses 32 @.... #0 40 e.. 
BS evenses 314%4@.... 3946 


39% 4 
No. 2 white.32%@.... 42 aia 414 zit 
No. 3 white.32 @32i4 41%@.. 1 @.. 





Oats— 
Ble. 3.25.00. 24 @U% 2B GM 24@24% 
ae Bere BY%4@B% 224%@.... 23 @.... 
No. 2 north. @.... 2% @.... B @.... 
No. 2 white.27 @.... 26%@27 27 @.... 
No. 3 white.25 26% 25%@26 25Y, @26%4 
No. 4 white. 2314@24%4 25 @.... 2%4@B% 





WOOL. 





Missouri and Illinois— 






Medium combing .. bs 20% 
Medium clothing .. -.19 @20 
Braid and low ......... --18 @18% 
Burry and clear mixed . --17 @ieé 
Slightly burry ......... 15 @16% 
Mard burry 12%@13 
Light fine ... 6 @i7 


Heavy fine . 

Kansas and Nebraska— 
Bright medium 
Dark and sandy 
Fine medium ........ 









Light fine ............ is 

Heavy fine ..... édue 

Texas, I. T. and Oklahoma— 

MOGIVM 2..... cocee ccccccccccceceees 18 @18% 
Coarse and low.. «+18 @16 
Fine medium .........ccccscsccsecees 14 @16 
Light fine .......scse-cecccecscvecees 4 @15 
BHOAVY AME] ......ccccrccccccccccvsces ll @l2 


Arkansas and Southern— 
Medium (fleeces) 
Medium genes) 
OO ee as 
Bard DUrry .........cccccccccvcceces 

Tubwashed— 

No. 1 
No. 2.. 
Burry ... 

Angora “goat hair— 
Clean and clear . 
SNE iisvaie b0056 ccrocceccscossoserss 10 @il 

Black and seedy from re to 6c a pound 
less than quotations. 











COTTON—On smaller receipts than were 
looked for and advances abroad, a much 
stronger speculative situation was devel- 
oped on this side and on all-round gain in 
prices New York opened strong and ad- 
vanced 8 to 12 points, a further advance of 
11 to 13 points following. Liverpool cables 
reported gains of 3 to 8% points for all 
options except October, which was up 4 to 
6 points. The high point of the day was 
reached when there was a spurt that car- 
ried the market up 21 to 27 points, at 
which it closed. Spots were also firmer at 
%c advance, but Liverpool was un- 


changed. 
Local markets steady. Sales 250 bales. 
Ordinary ...... 9 9-16 


. 9 9-16 


od ordinary 
_ . 9 15-16 


Good middling .. 





MIGdling ........ . ...00 -. 10% 
Good middling ..... — .. 10% 
Middling fair ............006 seeccsees 10% 
Bagging—1%-lb. 8.10c per yard; 2-Ib. 
8.35c; 2%-Ib. 8.85c. Iron ties $1.32. Hemp 


twine 9c per Ib. 

EGGS—Fresh scarce, firm and in de- 
mand at l4c, loss off; inferior in full sup- 
ply and dull at much less. , 

BUTTER—AIll! descriptions are in light 
being well 


supply now, the market 
cleaned up and values are steady. Cream- 
ery—Extra, 2244c@23c; firsts, 19@20; sec- 


onds, 17c. Ladle-packed—Extra, 16c; firsts, 
l6c. Dairy—Extra, lic; firsts, 15c; grease, 
4@4%c. Country—Choice, 12c; poor to fair, 
8@10c. The above figures are for round 
lots—about 1c per pound more is charged 
in a small way. 

CHEESE—Quote jobbing prices: Twins 
at ll%c, singles at 11\%c. Y. A. at 12\e, 
New York at 12c, Limburger at 104¢@llc, 
Swiss at 14@l5c, brick at 11%@l2c. 

LIVE POULTRY—Spring chickens— 
Average receipts, 7c; choice, 2% pounds 
and under, 8c; old chickens, hens, Tic; 
old roosters, 4c. Old turkeys, 7c; young 
turkeys, choice dressing stock, 7c. Ducks, 
6%c. Geese, 6c. Old pigeons and squabs, 
per dozen, 60c to Tic. 

SORGHUM—Varies a good deal in qual- 
ity, and ranges in price from l5c to 25c per 
gallon. 

BROOM CORN-—In only fair demand, 
and prices are easy; range now at from 
$60 per ton for common to $80 for prime— 
exceptionally nice brush would bring 
more. 

GRASS SEEDS (per 100 pounds)—Clover 
in demand, and the supply being inade- 
quate, was higher and firm. Timothy also 
scarce and nominally very firm. Others 
steady. Clover at $6 to $9.70—outside for 
extra good lots only; timothy at $8.75 to 
$4.40; redtop at from 50c to $8. Sales: Clo- 
ver—Small lot (weedy) at $5, 3 sacks at 
$7.25, 4 at $8.58, 3 at $9, 5 at $9.50, 40 and 6 
and 2 on p. t.; redtop—10 sacks at $7.85. 

CASTOR BEANS—Bid $1.25 per bushel 
for prime. In lots smaller than car loads 
at $1.15 for prime—inferior less. 

WHITE BEANS—Hand-picked pea 
beans in a jobbing way from store at $2.10 
—screened 5c per bushel less. Western at 


She HK arkets 








$1.50—weevily less. Lima beans at 6c per 
pound 


HONEY—Comb at i0c to 12%c—fancy 








white clover, 13@l4c; inferior, dark and 
broken less. Extracted and strained in 
rl barrels, 5@5%c, and in cans %@lc per 
pound higher. 
BEESW AX—26%c per pound for prime. 
ROOTS—Ginseng ranges from $2.80 to $3 
or very small, toppy, stemmy, etc., to 
$3.50 for good and $3.75 for large; lady 
ipper at 7c, Seneca at 2c, pink at lic, 
golden seal at 48c, May apple at 2%c; 
ike, 30c—white snake at 2c, button 
snake 2c, black 5c; angelica, 3%c; wahoo— 
bark of root, 8c; bark of tree, 2%c; blood, 
; blueflag, 3c; skull cap leaves, 5c; sas- 
afras bark, 4c; wild ginger, 4c. 
APPLES—AIl sound fruit, well packed, 
in good demand and steady; choice to 
fancy lots (smooth, of uniformly good 
size, and bright red color) were wanted 
| most, strongest and scarcest. River re- 
| ceipts at from 75c for average run to $1.75 
| @1.9 for choice; rail receipts in barrels 
| range from 75c to $1 for poor, $1.25 to $1.75 
| for fair to choice, and $2 to $2.50 for fancy 
| Jonathan. Eastern mixed varieties at $2 
|} to $2.40, and straight lots maiden blush 
j at $2.75. Sales: Rail receipts—10 barrels 


|spry at $1, 2 cars New York fancy mixed 
varieties at $2.30 delivered, part car fancy 
blush at $2.75 delivered; on levee—20 bar- 
rels Missouri pippin and Smith cider (very 
poor) at 8c, 10 willowtwig and Stark and 
30 Ben Davis at $1.25, 35 and 17 Ben Davis 
at $1.30, 12 Smith cider at $1.50, 6 Grimes’ 
golden at $1.90. 

PEACHES—Quilet and steady. Sales of 
Michigan at extreme range of 25c to $1.25 
per bushel basket, according to condition 
and quality. Home-grown and near-by 
consigned lots sell at 25c to 4c per %&- 
bushel basket for small to choice white 
heath—fancy high-colored freestones at 
0c. 

PEARS—In good demand and firm. Kie- 
fer at $1.50@2.00; Sheldon, duchess and 
D’Anjou at $2.50, Seckel at $3.25, Bartlett 
at $ per barrel. Near-by Kiefer at 20@40c 
per %-bushel basket. 

GRAPES—In large supply and weak; 8- 
pound baskets at 8@10c for Michigan and 
Ohio to lle for New York Concords, lle to 
12%%c for Niagara, 10c for Elvira and Mar- 
tha and l7c to %e for Delaware; pony 
baskets Delaware at 9c to 12c, Martha and 
Elvira 6@7c and Niagara at 7c to 9c. 
Home-grown and near-by in light supply; 
%-bushel baskets Concords quotable at 
2c (jelly stock at 2c); Virginia seedlings 
at 2%c per pound. 
QUINCES—Home-grown at %c per bush- 
el loose. 

PLUMS—Scarce. Last sales Michigan 
damsons at $2 to $2.50 and green gages at 
75e to $1.25 per bushel basket. 

CRAB APPLES—Scarce. Sales of choice 

Hyslop at $3.25@3.50 per barrel and $1@1.2 
per bushel basket. 
POTATOES—Market very quiet on 
Northern growth. Choice straight Bur- 
bank quotable at 37c, and rural at 38@39c 
per bushel East track; poorly culled and 
inferior stock less; 1 car sacked Wiscon- 
sin Burbank sold at 4Iic East track. Home- 
grown early Ohio ranged loose from farm- 
ers’ wagons mainly at 26@28c per bushel, 
fancy bluff stock bringing more. 

SWEET POTATOES—Plenty and dull. 
Home-grown Bermuda sell at 35@40c, 
queen at 40c to 50c per bushel loose and 
at $1.75 per barrel for Bermuda and $2 for 
queen and nansemond, on orders. 





LIVE STOCK 
HORSES—The commission supply was 
liberal, but the early offerings were not 
up to the standard desired by the best 
demand. The offerings were largely of 
the Southern class, whereas the most ac- 
tive and most satisfactory inquiry was 
for export and Eastern kinds. Southern 
buyers were not wanting, but they proved 
slow and timid operators. Consequently 
the week opened no better than it closed 
last week, or about $% to $7.50 more than 
the week before last on the ordinary of- 
ferings. The available Eastern chunks 
and decent driving horses sold reasonably 
active, but the medium kinds were in 
sympathy with the common end and sold 
slow and draggy. 

Horse quotations: Heavy draft—Com- 
mon to good, $9 to $150; choice to fancy, 
$155 to $225. Drivers—Common to choice, 
$65 to $160; bulk $110 to $140. Coach horses, 
$150 to $200. Saddlers—Common to choice, 
$65 to $125; fancy, $150 to $175. Chunks, 
1,200 to 1,400 pounds—Common to good, $55 
to $85; choice to extra, $100 to $130. South- 
ern horses—Common to good, $25 to $50; 
choice to extra, $50 to $70. Plugs, $15 to 
$45. 

MULES—The dealers received several 
car loads, but the early commission sup- 
ply was composed only of about two full 
car loads and a few odd bunches. Some 
little change for the better is reported 
by salesmen. Dealers are not proving so 
neglectful of the offerings and are dis- 
playing more inquiry for the good smooth 
classes of cotton mules. Still the demand 
from outside sources has not increased 
markedly. The Eastern trade on miners 
and big mules continue small and unim- 
portant, there not having developed any 
material change in the Pennsylvania sit- 
uation. Monday's trade was light. 

Mule quotations (for broke mules 4 to 
7 years old): 

14 hands, extreme range....$30 00 to $55 00 
14 hands, bulk of sales...... 40 00 to 
14% hands, extreme range.. 40 00 to 
14% hands, bulk of sales.... 45 00 to 
15 hands, extreme range.... 57 50 to 
15 hands, bulk of sales...... 60.00 to 
1544 hands, extreme range.. 60.00 to 
15% hands, bulk of sales.... 70.00 tu 
a im bas hands, extreme 

RTT erie %.00 to 1 
16 o tos hands, 

BONED ig cccvecs « ccccccccccces 110.00 to 125.00 

Bulk of sales" represent mixed mules in 
first hands. Prices above bulk figures 
represent first-class mules, extra finish 
and weight, strictly fat, practically sound 
and classified. 


ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 
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Market Report Furnished byf Evans-Sni- 
der-Buel Company. 





RECEIPTS during the week. ending 
Sept. 29 were 20,726 cattle, 33,397 hogs and 
9,778 sheep, against 22,441 cattle, 31,607 hogs 
and 9,647 sheep the previous week, a de- 
crease of 1,715 cattle, an increase of 1,790 
hogs and an increase of 131 sheep. Com- 
pared with the corresponding week a year 
ago, cattle decreased 2,000, hogs increased 
6,500 and sheep increased 3,100. Receipts at 
the four principal markets this week 
amounted to 171,000 cattle, 284,400 hogs and 
140,100 sheep, an increase of 3,700 cattle and 
41,600 hogs, and a decrease of 18,600 sheep. 
Compared with the corresponding week a 
year ago, there was a decrease of 7,600 
cattle, an increase of 3,800 hogs and a de- 
crease of 13,000 sheep. 

CATTLE—Receipts in the native divis- 
ion have been quite liberal in all depart- 
ments, and the qualtiy ruled common to 
good. Best steers on sale averaged 1,340 
ibs., ‘and sold at $5.60. There were three 





other loads that averaged 1,369 Ibs., and 
sold at $5.55, with several bunches selling 
as high as $5.50. The demand for all good, 
fat cattle was fairly good, while prices on 
this class were 15 to 2c lower than the 
close of last week. The commoner class 
of beef cattle also felt the effect of the 
decline. The demand for export cattle was 


some better this week, there also being a 


fair demand for the heavy weight, plain 
quality cattle at the decline. The best 
grades of butcher cows and heifers were 
in active demand, not enough coming to 
supply it; however, all here sold active 


and strong, with the exception of the fair 
to good grades, which declined about 10 
to 15c. The canning grades have ruled 
steady to lc lower, with an active de- 
mand prevailing. The very best grades of 
stockers and feeders ruled steady to l0c 
lower and a good strong, demand pre- 
vailed, not enovgh arriving to meet it, 
while the common to fair were in liberal 
supply, and prices declined 15 to 2c. Good 
feeding bulls declined about lc. Best 
grades milk cows with calves ruled strong 
all week, while the demand for the com- 
moner grades was slow, and they sold 
some lower. The veal calf market showed 
a decline of 50c to $1.00 per cwt. 
The following quotations are based upon 
the present condition of the market: Best 
native beef sieers, strictly fancy cattle, 
1,300 to 1,600 pounds average, $5.60 to $5.75; 
choice export steers, 1,300 to 1,600 pounds 
average, $5.40 to $5.55; good shipping and 
export steers, 1,300 to 1,600 pounds, $5.15 to 
$5.35; fair to medium shipping steers, 1,30¢ 
to 1,460 pounds, $4.85 to %.10; the bulk of 
the native beef steers averaging 1,300 
pounds and upwards were of medium to 
choice quality sold at $5.20 to $5.55 and the 
top was $5.60 for 1,340-pound offerings. 
Steers, 1,200 to 1,290 pounds average, full 
range, rough to best, $4.40 to $5.45, bulk of 
sales at $4.90 to $5.45; steers, 1,000 to 1,1900 
pounds average, full range, $3.80 to $5.50, 
bulk of sales at $4.75 to $5.30; steers weigh- 
ing less than 1,000 pounds, full range, $3.50 
to $5.00, bulk sold at $4.25 to $4.60. Feeding 
steers, fair to choice, 80 pounds and up- 
wards, $3.00 to $4.75, the bulk at $3.50 to 
$4.00, and they were poor quality; common 
to choice stockers, $2.10 to $4.50, bulk at 
$3.00 to $3.50, and the quality was plain; 
stock heifers, full range, $2.00 to $3.50, and 
the bulk at $2.65 to $3.00. Fancy native 
heifers sell at $4.65 to $5.00, and there were 
very few on the market; choice native 
heifers sell at $4.25 to $4.60; good native 
cows and heifers sell at $3.25 to $4.10. Me- 
dium cows at $2.75 to $3.15; fair cows $2.40 
to $2.70; inferior, light and old cows $1.00 to 
$2.35; the bulk of the Southwest cows sold 
at $2.00 to $3.00 and the bulk of all the 
cows sold at $2.40 to $3.2. Canning cows 
sell at $1.50 to $2.85. Veal calves, full 
range, $4.00 to $6.50 per 100 pounds, bulk at 
$5.25 to $6.25 per 100 pounds. Heretics and 
yearlings solid at $1.50 to $4.00 per 100 
pounds with the bulk at $2.50 to $9.50. 
Bulls, full range, $2.00 to $4.25, bulk of 
sales $2.75 to $3.15. Stocker bulls sold at 
$2.25 to $3.50, the bulk at $2.75 to $3.10. Dur- 
ing the week the milkers sold at a full 
range of $19.50 to $47.50 per cow and calf, 
the bulk of sales being at $30.00 to $37.50. 
Receipts in the Southern § division 
amounted to 406 cars, against 527 cars last 
week, 480 the week previous and 4% the 
corresponding week a year ago. The steer 
market ruled about 10 to 2c lower than 
the close of last week, while cows and 
heifers show a decline of 10 to lic. Re- 
ceipts of calves have been very heavy and 
prices have declined fully $2.00 to $3.00 per 
head from the high time. During the week 
Texas and Indian Territory calves weigh- 
ing 150 to 284 Ibs. sold at $7.00 to $11.00 per 
head, bulk $8.00 to $9.50. Bulls sold at $2.50 
to $2.80; stags and oxen $2.80 to $3.25; cows 
and heifers, mostly grassers, $2.00 to $3.25; 
bulk $2.75 to $3.15; the majority of the steers 
off grass averaged 650 to 1,209 Ibs., and sold 
at $2.90 to $4.25, bulk $3.25 to $3.85. Missis- 
sippi bulls sold at $2.65, cows and heifers 
$2.60 to $3.00, mixed cattle at $2.35 to $3.00. 
Arkansas bulls and oxen sold at $2.60 to 
$2.75; cows and heifers $2.40 to $3.75, bulk 
$2.60 to $2.95; steers weighing 811 to 847 
Ibs. sold at $3.40. 
HOGS—Tuesday the market opened with 
5,000 in sight, and more expected. Gen- 
eral conditions unfavorable to sellers, the 
decline noted Monday being continued. 
Market opened 5 to 10c lower than Monday 
and 15 to 2c lower than last Saturday, 
bulk selling at $5.35 to $5.45, with 70 head 
select 240-lbs. at $5.55. Wednesday liberal 
run, market steady to strong on good 
weight hogs, full steady on lights. Light 
hogs are being shipped in that are green, 
the shippers cxpecting them to sell about 
25c higher than they really do, while buy- 
ers want strictly corn fed. Bulk sales 
same as Tuesday, with 60 head select at 
$5.60. Thursday, strictly good hogs of good 
weights opened steady and so continued; 
light hogs of all qualities opened about 5c 
lower, and the commoner grades contin- 
ued slow and hard to sell. Friday, moder- 
ate run, market about steady at Thurs- 
day’s prices, bulk selling at $6.35 to $5.42%. 
Saturday light run, good, choice hogs 
steady, others 5c lower. Range of prices 
as follows: Butchers and packers $5.35 to 
$5.45, Yorkers and shippers $6.15 to $5.30, 
heavy pigs $4.9 to $5.20, light pigs $4.35 to 
$4.75, rough heavies $4.50 to $5.00. 
SHEEP—Receipts for the past week 
have been moderate, and the market on 
best grades is unchanged, while common 
classes are somewhat lower. We quote 
following prices: Best lambs $5.00 to $6.25, 
best sheep $3.75 to $4.00, cull lambs $3.00 to 


$4.00, best bucks $2.50 to $3.00, stockers $2.75 
to $3.25. 


Monday, Oct. 1—CATTLE—Receipts in 
the native division to-day were moderate, 
but owing to heavy receipts at other 
points, our market ruled steady to 10c 
lower on all kinds of native cattle. Re- 
ceipts in the Southern division were quite 
liberal, and prices ruled about 10c lower on 
all classes. 

HOGS—Liberal run and unfavorable ad- 
vices from other markets, good hogs 
opened 5c lower, others 5 to 10¢ lower. 


SHEEP—Receipts light, market steady 
with last week's closing prices. 


FALL SOWN ONION SEED. 


Onions planted in the fall succeed re- 
markably well in the South, providing a 
profitable crop both for sale in the home 
markets and for shipping. To obtain the 
best results, onions should be grown on a 
clean, rich soil. Sow the seed in beds, and 
when the size of a goose quill transplant 
to rows 12 to 15 inches apart, and about 
6 inches between the onions. Do not sow 
in the row where they are to grow and 
thin out, as experience has proved that 
nearly double the yield may be had by 
transplanting. 

T. W. Wood & Sons, Richmond, Va., 
mail free upon application, descriptive fall 
catalog, which gives full information, 
ete., about onion sets and all seeds for 
fall sowing. 

Wood's seeds awarded Gold Medal at 
the Paris Exposition, 1900, 








AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY. 


The Display of Machines and Appliances 
at the Pan-American Exposition to Em- 
brace the Latest Novelties. 





Farmers who are wide awake to the 
possibilities of their calling follow closely 
the improvements of farm machinery 
and are more or less familiar with all 
that is new in the market. Moreover, the 
agents of the manufacturers are general- 
ly so active that even the most indifferent 
cannot remain long in ignorance of what 
is going on in the world of farm ma- 
chinery. The improvements of recent 
years and the new machines that have 
been put upon the markets are more 
numerous than ever. The inventor has 
been the farmer's steadfast friend, and 
has produced a machine of light, strong, 
durable construction for saving labor, it 
would seem, in almcst every possible way: 
But still the advance goes on and surprises 
come with astonishing frequency. 

The exhibits of farm machinery at the 
Pan-American Exposition in Buffalo next 
year will be a revelation even to those 
who consider themselves up-to-date in 
their knowledge of this line of progress. 
The wonderful production of steel and 
decline in prices, the improvements of 
machine tools and the more thorough 
systemizing of work in factories have had 
a marked effect upon the prices of farm 
machines of all kinds. Tne modern farm- 
er is helpless without a fa'rly complete 
equipment of machinery and the difficulty 
in obtaining satisfactory farm help has 
been a great stimulus to the adaptation of 
machinery to the multitude of tasks upon 
the farm. How completely these demands 
have been met by inventors and manu- 
facturers will be well illustrated at the 
Pan-American Exposition. 

The manufacturers throughout’ the 
United States are showing a lively in- 
terest in the farm machinery displays 
which will be sheltered in a special build- 
ing at the Exposition. The division is 
under the supervision of Thomas M. 
Moore, who is well known in the ma- 
chinery and implement trade. The ex- 
hibits will embrace a great variety of new 
and effective machines ranging from the 
immense harvesters and threshers used 
only upon the Pacific Coast, to the small 
and simple machines employed by the 
farmers in New England. The wide range 
of selections now offered to the American 
farmer has had much to do with the 
progress that is to be noted in the in- 
dustry of farming. It is impossible here 
to specify the great variety of farm ma- 
chines and implements that will be on 
exhibition at Buffalo next year, but a 
few lines may be mentioned. For ex- 
ample, there will be a great variety of 
traction engines, portable engines and 
the small gas, gasoline, oil and steam 
engines, of simple construction, specially 
built for small power purposes upon the 
farm and made to be sold at a low price. 
There will be a special collection of wind- 
mills, one of the most ancient machines 
for developing power employed by the 
farmer. There has been, however, a sur- 
prising development in the efficiency and 
value of wind-power machines. The ex- 
hibits will include types of Old Dutch 
windmills of Holland and the big strong 
wind engines of the present day. 

The displays of road machinery will be 
of especial interest in these days of the 
good-roads movement. To these will be 
added machinery for the construction of 
cycle paths which promise eventually to 
be quite as numerous as the highways. 
The bicycle has long since passed the 
stage when it was regarded as a plaything 
or a vehicle for pleasure and has become 
useful not alone to the city dweller, but 
to the farmer as a means of getting, about 
both upon the country roads and upon the 
farm. The machines especially designed 
for road and cycle path construction have 
been the means of greatly cheapening 
the cost of producing excellent highways, 
and a knowledge of these machines should 
be a part of every farmer's education. 
These exhibits will include graders, ditch- 
ers, rollers, stone crushers, excavating 
and carrying machinery, and contractors’ 
supplies in general. Along with these will 
be exhibits of roads and streets in various 
stages of construction. These will illus- 
trate the selection of materials so as to 
form an object lesson to those who de- 
sire to acquire a practical knowledge of 
read making and to learn the uses and 
advantages of different road machines. 

In the exhibits of farm machinery will, 
of course, be included all sorts of new 
plows, cultivators, wheel-hoes and other 
tools demanded by the up-to-date truck 
gardener; potato planters and diggers, 
corn planters, cultivators and harvesters, 
silos and ensilage machinery, mowers, 


hi 


threshers and grain cleaning m vy, 





COLD STORAGE IN PHILADELPHI« 





Through the kiadness of Mr. Geo. H. 
McKay, the superintendent, I was en- 
abled to make a thorough inspection of the 
cold storage. This is located directly be- 
neath the market, and is, therefore, all 
underground, “Rural New Yorker.” 
Cold here is produced by means of brine, 
which is reduced to a low temperature, 
and forced through pipes by powerful 
engines. The lower temperatures are pro- 
duced by an increased number of pipes. 
In different apartments, different degrees 
of cold are secured, from, perhaps, 40 
degrees above zero to below zero. In 
some apartments, great piles of meats of 
all kinds were frozen for almost an in- 
definite time. In other apartments were 
fruits of different kinds, vegetables, eggs, 
butter, cheese and various other products. 
Extended experimenis have been con- 
ducted here as to the best temperature 
for preserving the different articles. 
Whatever the temperature, this one thing 
has been learned to be most important, 
and that is that the temperature must be 
kept uniform. A varying temperature, 
even though it be below the freezing point, 
will injure the keeping qualities of almost 
any product. So whatever the tempera- 
ture decided upon as best for the purpose, 
it must be kept without any material 
change. Large quantities of fruits have 
been kept at a point just below freezing, 
and the results seem to warrant this 
seemingly dangerous degree of cold. But- 
ter is kept below the freezing point; eggs, 
which have usually been considered best 
at a temperature of about 40 degrees, have 
been kept at a temperature about the 
freezing point. The advantages of keep- 
ing these products in this manner are evi- 
dent, when it is stated that many of them 
were sold at prices double their cost, 
after being kept a few months with prac- 
tically no loss. The air is kept dry and 
pure by means of electric fans, which 
cause a circulation that carries off all 
superfluous moisture. Bw. BV. 


HIGH-PRICED MEAT STOCK. 


says 


The increasing demand at home and 
abroad for American meats and the con- 
tinued short supply of meat stock must 
advance the price of meat. The prosperous 
manufactories paying out millions of dol- 
lars in good wages all over the land 
has increased the demand among the 
working classes for meat and the success- 
ful business men are more liberal buyers 
regardless of the higher prices, says the 
“Western Agriculturist.”’ 

The armies of the world look to Amer- 
ican meats. Only this week Chicago pack- 
ers received foreign orders for more than 
a million dollars’ worth of meat in one 
day for the armies, and our great export 
trade in fresh meat in Europe is increas- 
ing despite the higher prices, as it is 
still cheaper than home-grown meat and 
the healthiest and best quality of high- 
grade meat in the world. The big ranches 
in the west have been reduced to fenced 
farms and cattle are greatly diminished 
in numbers, while in Illinois and the sur- 
rounding states of high-priced lands have 
short supplies of cattle and sheep, many 
buying feeders from the ranges west to 
fatten and farmers are slow to get to 
breeding again as they did up to 1890, and 
it will take several years to catch up with 
breeding and every year the demand is 
increasing, which means high-priced meat 
to the city people and good prices to the 
farmer for good stock for many years. 

The packers say that prices have ad- 
vanced 50 cents per hundred, which makes 
beef $1 per hundred higher; top cattle 
$5.50 to $6. The price of cattle was ad- 
vancing because of the greater demand 
and shorter supply. 

European armies are heavy buyers and 
the European markets have lost the Ar- 
gentine supply from foot and mouth dis- 
ease, but the Chinese and African wars 
do not affect prices here so much as our 
short supply. 

Every farmer, therefore, who has feed 
and grass should raise all the stock he 
can feed and grade up the quality to the 
best pure-bred sires to get the benefit of 
these high prices. 

But the farmer who quit raising stock 
and sells his corn, says, “Just my luck. 
Prices are high because we have no stock 
to sell.’ True, it is short supply makes 
high prices, together with increased mar- 
ket demands. Then the farmer should 
hasten to get back to breeding all the 
stock he can feed, and right now start 
to breeding pure-bred stock of some of the 
improved breeds. 

Start in however small a way, two or 
three pure-bred animals will soon breed 
up a good herd if all the females are re- 
tained for breeding, and in fifteen years 
the annual crop of pure-bred calves will 





and a thousand and one other things of 
utility intended for use upon the farm, 
The Pan-American Exposition will give 
to everyone interested in the development 
of farm machinery an opportunity to 
study the latest types of machines of 
every kind. It should attract everyone 
who is associated in any way with their 


manufacture or use. 
MARK BENNITT. 


APPLE CROP A TOTAL LOSS. 


Mount Vernon, Ill., September 29. 
The apple crop in this county, which 
early in the summer promised to break 
the record in yield and quality, has turned 
out to be practically a total failure, and 

will not supply even the home demand. 
What is known as the bitter rot, a fun- 
goid disease, which has not affected the 
crop here in years, broke out all over the 
county recently, and its ravages have 
been so fearful that orchards which four 
weeks ago promised a yield of from 1,500 
to 2,000 barrels each of choice marketable 
fruit, do not to-day contain a single sound 
specimen. Trees on which the disease is 
not apparent at night may the next morn- 
ing be so badly affe-ted as to make the 
apples worthless. Gathering the crop 
seems in no way to check the develop- 
ment of the disease, as it breaks out in 
apples barreled or boxed as readily as it 
does in the fruit still on the trees. The 
common fungoid remedies seem to have 
no apparent effect on this new enemy to 
the horticulturist, as its ravages are as 
great in the sprayed as in the unsprayed 
orchards. Prof. Blair, of the State Uni- 
versity, forwarded to County Treasurer 
Watkins, who owns the largest orchard in 
the county, a formula, which he suggests 
may prove beneficial in checking the de- 
velopment and spread of the fungus, but 
it came too late to give it a satisfactory 
trial this year. Horticulturists here- 
abouts are very much wrought up over the 
appearance of the rot among their trees, 
and believe that unless some remedial 
agent is discovered, the industry in South- 

ern Illinois is doome doomed.—Globe-Democrat. 
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be a hand i of $5,000 to $10,000 
a year and will soon double that by skill- 
ful and successful selling. Pure-bred stock 
is the highest ambition of the American 
farmer; makes the farm more prosperous 
and more attractive to the boys. The 
world must be fed, and we now have the 
world’s markets to supply meat, and 
meat stock is high all over the world 
where good stock is raised. The farmer 
who is not raising all the good stock he 
can and sharing these high prices is not 
living up to his opportunities. 


MORE CATTLE WILL BE FED. 





Mr. L. H. Crumbaugh of Neosho, Mo., 
live stock agent of the Kansas City 
Southern Railway, was at the yards in 
the interests of his road. Mr. Crumbaugh 
believes: that feeding operations the 
country over will be larger this fall and 
winter than ever before, says the Kansas 
City “Telegram.”” ‘‘There may be a short- 
age in cattle feeding in Kansas this 
winter on account of the short corn crop, 
but I believe that increase in feeding 
in other sections will in a measure, or 
entirely, overcome this shortage. In my 
part of the country in southwest Mis- 
souril and northwest Arkansas, there will 
be three times as many cattle fed this 
winter as last year. We have a big corn 
crop down there, and most of the cattle 
will be on corn instead of cottonseed 
meal. The mills are asking too high 
prices for the meal for feeders to use it 
when they can get corn at 17 to 2 cents 
a bushel. Besides the difference in price, 
they can feed hogs for nothing when they 
use corn, and cannot if they use the 
meal.’”” When asked about probable sup- 
plies at Kansas City, for this fall, Mr. 
Crumbaugh replied that they were large 
enough now, and did not need to get any 
bigger. “Our road, however,” he said, 
“‘will hardly handle as many as it did last 
year, though up to September 1 we were 
135 cars ahead of the same time last 
year. Most of the cattle owners will hold 
their cattle over for next spring instead 
of marketing them at present prices. Ex- 
perience has taught us that it does not 
pay to rough cattle through the winter, 
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and most of those that will be held 
through the winter will be full fed. Gen- 
erally our farmers and feeders are finan- 
cially able to hold them a while longer, 
and they will take advantage of the op- 
portunity. The probable supplies at mar- 
ket this fall, to my mind, depend entirely 
on the disposition of the commission men 
who loaned the money on the cattle. Most 
of the paper is coming due about this 
time, and it all depends on whether the 
money-lender is willing to carry them 
longer or not. Another thing that may 
cut down our business to market is the 
fear of the quarantine regulations. There 
are lots of stock cattle that would come 
here, but they would have to be yarded in 
the quarantine yards and sold to go back 
below the line for feeding. And the pres- 
ent prices are not high enough to permit 
of making two shipments, There will be 
more cattle than ever fed below the 
quarantine line this fall and winter. 
Many Missouri feeders are making ar- 
rangements to feed in Oklahoma instead 
of shipping the cattle to their native feed- 
lots." Stock hogs are scarce in South- 
west Missouri, and it would be a very 
hard matter to buy a hundred head in a 
week's ride. Prices have been good at 
market, and farmers have shipped out 
everything that was salable. Stock hogs, 
however, are the only thing, according to 
Mr. Crumbaugh, of which there is a 
searcity in his section. 











LITERARY NOTES. 





Among the special features of the 
“Woman's Home Companion” for Oc- 
tober are ‘‘The Recollections of a Midget,” 
by the Countess Magri, formerly the wife 
of General Tom Thumb; the first part of 
an essay on “Heroes and Heroines,” by 
Robert Grant; the first of a series of 
travel articles by Lilian Bell; a description 
by Edgar Fawcett of the famous pleasure- 
grounds about London; the presentation 
of Pope Leo XIII. in the light of a house- 
keeper, by Edward Page Gaston, and an 
article entitled “The American Girl Mu- 
sicilan Abroad,"’ by Edward A. Steiner. 
These, together with the short stories, 
several articles on Hallowe'en and the 
usual number of articles devoted to the 
household, make this number one of es- 
pecial interest. Published by The Crowell 
& Kirkpatrick Co., Springfield, Ohio; one 
dollar a year; ten cents a copy; sample 
copy free. 

THE LOVE OF TWO GIRLS.—There is 
a thrilling story of danger and of lost 
love in the October number of “‘The De- 
lineator.” It is dated back in the ro- 
mantic Acadian days by the master of 
Canadian fiction, Charles G. D. Roberts. 
A wounded ensign beloved by two girls 
is saved by both, solely because of the 
self renunciation of one, who goes back to 
die in order to delay his pursuers. It is 
a skillful piece of heart anguish done into 
words. * * * The same number has a 
picturesque Chinese article illustrated 
by several genuine photographs of 
Chinese women; a rare thing in the pres- 
ent rush of Chinese literature. * * * 
“The Delineator” is quite up-to-date in 
the eighty or more sketches of present-day 
styles which are shown in its pages. For 
thirty years it has been trusted by Amer- 
ican women for guidance in home dress- 
making and home management. 

If one desires to keep in touch with 
the day, with the great world movements 
and those nearer at home, it is of prime 
importance that “Cram’s Magazine’ be on 
the reading table. The issue for Septem- 
ber is especially noteworthy in this re- 
spect and the improved dress, both of 
paper and presswork that the publisher 
has given the magazine adds in no little 
degree to its value to the reader. Cram’s 
is a nice qua non to those who would be 
well informed. 

It is the policy of Frank Leslie's ‘‘Pop- 
ular Monthly” to take its cue from what 
interests the public, rather than try and 
persuade the public to be interested in 
what it happens to print. Our leading 
article for October, for. instance, “The 
Reproach of Russia,’’ gives a dramatic 
and interesting account of the system of 
Siberian exile, a terrible chapter of his- 
tory, which is just closing by order of the 
Czar. The author of the paper its a na- 
tive of Russia, a liberal in politics, but 
not an extremist. 

“China, the Survival of the Unfittest,” 
is the title of a strikingly intelligent ar- 
ticle by a man who for ten years has held 
a confidential position in the Imperial 
Government of China, and writes from the 
inside. 

“The Race for the Chinese Market,” 
by John Foord, Secretary of the Ameri- 
ean Asiatic Association, shows graphical- 
ty what are the great trade routes to 
China, and what the possibilities of each. 

“The Story of a Young Man,” by Clift- 
ford Howard, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’s 
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new novel, “‘The Successors of Mary the 
First,” “A Story of Beautiful Women.” 
“Blue River Bear Stories,” by the au- 
thor of “When Knighthood Was in 
Flower,” are all begun in the October 
‘Ladies’ Home Journal.” ‘Romances of 
Some Southern Homes” gives some 
glimpses of social life in the South befor: 
the war, and “The Longings of a Se- 
cluded Girl,” and “A Minister Among the 
Cowboys”’ tell of achievements in face of 
obstacles. Edward Bok sharply criticises 
the Pullman Palace Car Company for the 
exhibition of bad taste displayed in the 
decorations of its cars, which misleads 
the uncultured in decorating their homes 
“An American Mother,” writes on “How 
We Can Lead a Simple Life,” and “A 
Minister's Wife” enters a protest against 
the criticism to which the clothes of a 
minister's family are subjected. There are 
three architectural features in the Octo- 
ber journal, which will interest home- 
workers. One presents the plans in detail 
of “A Georgian House for $7,000," and an- 
other those of “A Good Farmhouse for 
$3,500,” and the third shows “A Successful 
Country Home” in the Northwest, of log 
construction. There are also a number 
of practical articles. By the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company, Philadelphia. One dollar 
a year; ten cents a copy. 


EATING HIS HEAD OFF. 





If a farmer does not watch it very care- 
fully and weigh his cattle regularly on 4 
good scale, they will eat their heads off 
The time comes when they are ripe and 
stop increasing in weight. From that 
time they may eat up all the profits. Do 
you know when your cattle are ripe, 0° 
are you guessing? 

Victor Erickson, Lincoln, Neb., says: 
“The Osgood Combination Scale I bought 
of your agent, Mr. J, M. Barber, Jan. /. 
1885, is everything that could be expected 
of a scale. I have fed from two to four 
thousand head of cattle every season since 
I have had them, and have weighed thous- 
ands of tons on them, and they have give" 
perfect satisfaction to every one wh? 
has used them. 





The Osgood Scales are so simple you ©?" 
set them up. Every part interchangea)!«: 
no repairs; large white beam boxes; he2v' 
brass beams, double or compound; fors®! 
iron, steel-lined loops; adjustable be4' 
ings, protected from the weather; alw4)* 
sharp and bright. Many points of excel- 
lence shown in our circulars. Send fT 
them at once. Osgood Scale Co., Bing 
hamton, N. Y. If you know any neighbors 
who think of buying Scales, it will po’ 
you to write us. No advance in price ©" 
account of trusts. 


REYNOLDS Co., 8. E. MO.—The Pi’ 
tracted dry weather of July and Aus" 
caused a great in the corn cro! 
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